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MACHINERY 


FOREWORD 


y 


The  composition  of  the  labor  force  in  many 
industries  and  the  relationship  of  wages  paid  to  differ¬ 
ent  occupational  groups  have  undergone  important  changes 
during  the  war.  In  the  change-over  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  employers  and  labor  unions  will  be  faced  with  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  in  planning  wage  scales  for  new  occupations 
and  products.  It  is  believed  that  information  showing 
the  relationship  of  wage  rates  among  occupations  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  wide  range  of  skills  and  wages  in  leading 
industries 3  will  be  of  general  usefulness  in  dealing  with 
such  emergent  problems.  This  series  of  studies  is  designed 
with  that  purpose  in  mind.  A  second  series  of  studies  to 
be  published  shortly  will  present  occupational  wage  rates, 
in  money  terms,  with  detail  by  size  of  establishment ,  city, 
region,  unionization  and  method  of  wage  payment.  In  addition, 
the  distribution  of  employment  by  occupations  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  same  industries  covered  in  the  present  and 
second  series  of  studies. 


OCCUPATIONAL  WAGS  RELATIONSHIPS 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  many  industries  have  experienced  marked  changes'  in 
the  organization  of  production  duo  to  the  shift  from  the  manufacture  of 
peacetime  goods  to  products  needed  by  the  armed  forces.  In  non-war  goods 
industries  the  organization  of  production  has  been  altered  in  varying 
degree  by  increased  output,  nev/  types  of  materials,  new  processes  and 
scarcity  of  experienced  workers.  The  employment  of  workers  with  little 
or  no  prior  industrial  experience  has  necessitated  the  simplification  and 
breaking  up  of  many  jobs  formerly  performed  by  fewer  workers.  These  factors 
have  caused  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force  and  have  affected 
the  occupational  structure  of  many  industries. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  post-war  production  is  maintained 
at  a  fairly  high  level,  the  wartime  subdivision  of  labor  will  be  retained 
in  fair  measure  in  many  industries.  The  adaptation  of  the  new  technology 
and  improved  methods  of  organization  to  the  manufacture  of  peacetime  pro¬ 
ducts  will,  however,  require  a  reexamination  of  wage  rates  for  existing 
occupational  groups |  in  many  industries  now  wage  scales  nay  have  to  be  for¬ 
mulated  for  new  occupations  and  now  products. 

For  these  purposos,  it  is  believed  that  information  showing  the 
current  occupational  wage  pattern  in  leading  industries  will  be  of  assistance 
to  management  and  labor  in  wage  administration  and  in  collective  bargaining. 
It  sliculd  also  bo  useful  to  government  agencies  concerned  with  wage  stabili¬ 
zation  and  the  placement  of  war  veterans  and  dislocated  war  workers.  The 
occupational  wage  relationships  presented  in  this  series  of  studies  are 
believed  representative  of  an  industry  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  It  may 
be  emphasized  that  the  data  do  not  necessarily  reflect  any  normal,  proper 
or  ideal  relationship  of  wages  among  different  occupational  groups. 

This  series  of  studies  will  present  for  selected  industries  on  a 
Nation-wide  basis  indexes  of  wage  rates  in  key  occupations,  j/  The 
indexes  are  constructed  from  wage  data  collected  in  connection  with  the 
Bureau's  Industry  Wage  Study  program.  The  purpose  of  these  indexes  is  to 
show  the  spread  between  the  wages  of  the  various  key  occupations  and  wages 
of  an  unskilled  occupation,  used  as  a  base.  From  these  figures  it  is  also 
possible,  as  indicated  below,  to  measure  the  wage  differential  among  any 
of  the  key  occupations. 


l/  This  report  was  prepared  by  Carrie  Glasser  with  the  assistance  of 
Toivo  P.  Kanninen.  The  field  work  for  this  survey  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Regional  Wage  Analysts  in  the  Bureau's  regional  offices. 

2/  Occupational  v/age  rates,  in  money  terms,  with  detail  by  size  of  estab¬ 
lishment,  city,  region,  unionization  and  method  of  wage  payment,  will  be . 

the  subject  of  other  studies  to  bo  issued  in  the  near  future.  Statistics, 
showing  the  distribution  of  employment  among  occupational  groups  will  be 
presented  in  a  third  series  of  reports.  For  the  most  part  the  three  series 
will  deal  with  the  same ‘industries . 
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The  key  occupations  chosen  for  analysis  are  representative  of  a  wide 
range  of  skills  and  wages  and  account  for  the. bulk  of  the  labor  force  in 
specific  industries  or  groups  of  related  industries.  These  occupations 
also  reflect  the  various  processes  employed  by  firms  of  different  sizes 
throughout  t.he  country.  The  classification  of  workers  in  accordance  with 
job  descriptions  developed  by  the  Bureau  is  performed  by  trained  field 
workers,  j/  , 

It  is  important  to  point  cut  that  some  of  the  key  occupations  arc  not 
common  to  ail  firms  but  arc  found  in  only  certain  sectors  of  the  industry. 

For  example,  in  the  machinery  group  some  of  the  establishments  are  integrated 
to  the  extent  that  they  operate  their  own  foundries.  In  most  machinery 
establishments,  however,  foundry  work  is  contracted  out  to  independent 
foundries,  which  constitute  a  separate  industry.  The  wages  paid  to  "captive" 
foundry  occupations  in  the  machinery  industry  and  the  relationship  of  these 
wages  to  the  general  wage  scale  in  that  industry  may  not,  therefore,  be 
typical  of  wage  relationships  in  the  independent  foundry  industry.  4/ 

The  "base  occupation"  with  which  wage  comparisons  will  be  made  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  a  representative  unskilled  occupation  (or  combination  of 
occupations)  near  the  bottom  of  the  wage  scale  in  the  given  industry.  Thus 
the  ladder-like  pattern  of  wages  for  the  different  key  occupations  will  be 
reflected  clearly.  In  the  interest  of  uniformity  the  Bureau  will  use, 
wherever  appropriate,  the  weighted  average  wage  of  male  janitors  and  hand 
truckers  as  a  base.  YJhoro  this  is  not  feasible  a  single  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tion  may  bo  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  selection  of  the  base  occupation  (or  occupations)  is  guided  by  the 
following  considerations s  Definiteness  of  job  title,  high  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  job  content  throughout  the  industry,  and  the  presence  of  that 
job  in  most  establishments  and  localities  in  the  industry  studied.  Occupa¬ 
tions  typically  paid  on  an  incentive  basis  are  intentionally  avoided.  The 
classification  "common  labor"  is  not  used  because  the  meaning  and  content  of 
this  job  varies  considerably  within  any  single  industry  or  group  of  industries 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEXES 

Suppose  in  City  X  the  weighted  hourly  rate  for  male  janitors  and  hand 
truckers  is  85  cents.  The  "base"  is  then  85  cents,  which  is  arbitrarily 
assigned  an  index  of  100'.  If  tool  and  die  -makers  in  the  same  city  receive 
pi. 70  on  the  average,  the  city  index  for  this  occupation  is  then  200  (p±.70 
divided  by  85  cents  and  multiplied  by  100).  The  national  index  for  -tool 
and  die  makers  is  found  by  selecting  (without  weighting)  the  median  of  all 
city  indexes  for  this  occupation.  If  City  X  happens  to  bo  the  median  city, 
the  national  index  for  tool  and  die  makers  would  then  be  200,  or  '100  percent 
above  the  base  wage.  Half  the 'remaining  cities  show  a  somewhat  higher  and 
half  a  somewhat  lower  index  fer  tool  and  die  makers* 


i/  Job  d  oscriptions  employed  in  these  surveys  are  available  upon  request. 

4 /  The  occupational  structure,  wages,  ana  wage  relationships  in  independent 
foundries  will  be  the  subject  of  a  soparat.e  report. 
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For  all  key  occupations  the  national-  indexes  are  chosen,  in  the  same 
fashion.  These  indexes  make  it  po-^ible  not  only  to  ascertain  the  wage 
relationship  of  a  particular  occupation  to  the  base,  as  noted  above,  but 
also  the  relationship  o**  anF  ons  key  occupation  to  another.  For. example, 
suppose  nation-3-  wa6e  index  for  production  machinists  is  175  or  75 
percent  abov^  the  base  wage.  To  determine  the  relation  between  wage  rates 
of  production  machinists  and  tool  and  die  makers,  the  two  indexes  may  be 
compared  in  percentage  terms.  This  hypothetical  illustration  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  tool  and  die  makers'  wage  rates  are,  on  the  average, • 14.3  percent 
higher  than  those  of  production  machinists  (200  divided' by  175)*  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  difference  between  the  indexes  is  not'  stated  in  terms  of 
cents  per  hour • 

•  < 

The  occupational  wage  indexes  in  a  Nation-wide  basis  should  be  used 
cautiously  and  should  be  interpreted  only  as  a  reflection  of  a  central 
tendency  or  concentration  within  an  industry.  In  particular  localities  and 
in  certain  sections  of  an  industry  the  relationship  of  wage  rates  for  the  key 
occupations  may  not  conform  strictly  with  the  National  indexes  shown.  5/ 

In  order  to  make  the  use  of  those  indexes  more  flexible  and  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  particular  situations,  particularly  for  use  in  collective 
bargaining,  the  Bureau  will  also  present  in  these  series  data  which  show 
the  range  within  which  half  of  the  city  indexes  fall.  For  example,  in  the 
machinery  group  50  cities  reported  wage  data  for  engine-lathe  operators. 

Class  Bj  the  national  or  median  index  was  found  to  be  136.  For  half  of 
these  cities,  or  25  out  of  50,  the  indexes  fall  within  the  range  127  **,  151  • 

In  using  the  median  index  for  this  occupation,  therefore,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  spread  of  24  index  points  within  which  half  the  city 
relatives  wore  found. 


5/  For  certain  industries  the  median  indexes  for  the  key  occupations  will 
be  presented  on  a  regional  as  well  as  011  a  Nation-wide  basis.  Data  of  this 
sort  are  provided  in  the  present  report  on  the  machinery  industries. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  MACHINERY  INDUSTRIES 

JANUARY  1945 

The  machinery  group  as  presently  defined  includes  establishments' 
manufacturing  machinery,  other  than  machine  tools,  machine-tool  accessories 
and  electrical  machinery.  6/  Products  manufactured  in  the  group  include 
engines  and  turbines,  agricultural,  mining,  metalworking  and ' construction 
machinery,  offico,  store,  household  and  service -industry  machine’s  and 
special  machinery,  other  than  metalworking  machinery.  Processing  opera¬ 
tions  commonly  found  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products  are  machining, 
stamping  and  forming,  casting,  welding,  surface  coating,  assembling  and 
inspection.  Plant  and  equipment  maintenance,  material  movement  and 
custodial  workers  arc  typical  of  other  occupational  groups  employed  in 
such  establishments.  Because  of  the  similarity  in  processes  used,  the 
composition  of  the  labor  force  in  the  machinery  industries  is  believed 
sufficiently  comparable  to  permit  a  grouping  of  thoso  industries  for  the 
study  of  wages. 

The  data  arc  based  on  pay-roll  reports  for  January  1945  from  1,090 
establishments  in  55  cities,  1/  Approximately  230,000  workers  repre¬ 
senting  about  20  percent  of  total  employment  in  the  industry  wore  in  the 
covered  establishments •  For  male  workers  63  key  jobs  were  studied  and  fer 
female  workers  15*  Not  all  of  these  occupations  appeared  in  every  city 
because  of  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  labor  force  in  different 
establishments.  The  smallest  number  of  cities  reporting  data  for  a  key 
occupation  covering  all  male  workers  was  21 5  for  male  time  workers  the 
smallest  coverage  was  18  cities.  The  corresponding  minimum  coverage  for 
all  female  workers  was  19  cities  and  for  female  time  workers,  13  cities. 


6/  The  group  is  limited  to  Industry  Group  35  "Miscellaneous  Machinery" 
excluding  industries  coded  3541  and  3543?  as  defined  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification. 

2/  The  number  of  cities  classified  by  region  ares  New  England,  85 
Middle  Atlantic,  65  Southeastern,  63  Groat  Lakes,  17,  Southwestern,  4§ 
Middle  West,  23  Mountain  and  Pacific,  7?  and  Border  States,  5«  A  listing 
of  the  cities  by  name  will  be  found  in  Table  3 •  Because  of  the  delay  in 
receiving  returns  from  Chicago,  this  city  has  not  been  included.  A  review 
of  the  material  from  Chicago,  however,  indicates  that  the  findings  of  this 
study  arc  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  omission  of  this  city. 
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NATION -wIDE  RELATIONSHIPS 


Table  1  shows  for  each  key, .male  anti  female  occupation  in  the  machinery 
industry  group  the  median  index  of  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings 
for  all  v/orkers  5  separate  indexes  appear  for  workers  paid  exclusively  on  a 
time  basis.  The  indexes  were  derived  as  follows?  (1)  in  each  city  the 
weighted  average  wage  of  male  janitors  and  hand  truckers  was  used  as  a 
base  (lOO)j  (2)  the  wages  of  other  key  occupations  in  each  city  were  related 
to  the  base  wage  in  terms  of  percentages  or  index  numbers 5  (3)  the  median 
of  all  the  city  indexes  for  each  occupation  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
national  average.  In  order  -to  indicate  the  degree  of  variation  within 
each  occupation,  table  1  shows  the  index  range  within  which  half  of  the 
cities  fall.  It  is  important  to  note  the  difference  in  the  base  used  in 
deriving  the  indexes  for  time  workers  and  all  workers.  The  base  for  time 
workers  was  limited  to  male -janitors  and  .hand  truckors  paid  only  on  a  time 
basis |  for  all  workers,  the  base  included  a  few  janitors  and  hand  truckers 
paid  on  an  incentive  basis. 

These  indexes  are  constructed  to  show  for  the  industry  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  the  step-like  arrangement  of  wages  in  different  occupations.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  focussed  primarily  on  the  spread  in  wages  between  occupations  requir¬ 
ing  varying  degrees  of  skill  ana  the  base  occupations  which  are  unskilled. 

The  differentials  in  wages  with  respect  to  the  base  rather  than  the  actual 
wages  for  any  particular  group  arc,  therefore,  highlighted  by  these  indexes. 

The  arrangement  or  ranking  of  the  male  occupations  for  workers  paid  on 
a  time  basis  is  shown  graphically  -in  Chart  1.  The  degree  of  inter-city 
variation  for  each  occupation  is  also  indicated  by  the  identification  ox 
the  range  within  which  half  of  the  reporting  cities  fall.  It  will  be 
observed  that  tool  and  die  makers  -and  wood  patternmakers  rank  highest  with 
wage  rates  71  percent  and  75  percent,  respectively,  above  the  base.  The 
descending  order  of  occupational  v/qge  rates  is  clearly  evident  with  watchmen 
showing  the  lowest  rates,  10  percent  below  the  base. 

The*  indexes  for  female  occupations  are  constructed  by  using  the  same 
base  as  for  male  occupations,  that  is,  the  average  wage  of  male  janitors 
and  hand  truckers.  Although  the  number  of  occupations  where  women  are 
employed  a.rc  fewer  than  the  number  employing  men,  there  arc  noticeable 
differentials  among  them  and' in  relation  to  the  base.  Grinding  machine 
operators  (Class  B)  appeared  to  be  the  highest -paid  female  occupation 
included  in  these  key  jobs,  and  janitresses  the  lowest.  The  median  index  for* 
the  lewest-paid  female  occupation  was  practically  the  same  as  for  watchmen, 
the  lowest  male  occupation  (8?  compared  to  90  for  time  workers). 

The  method  of  wage  payment  appears  to  affect  the  level  of  the  indexes 
in  a  significant  fashion  but  the  relationship  of  wages  in  the  different 
occupations  is  practically  the  same  for  all  workers  (time  and  incentive 
combined)  and  time  workers  alone.  Chart  2  illustrates  this  point  for  a 
selected  number  of  key  occupations.  It  will  be  observed  that  although  the 
indexes  for  time  workers  arc  generally  lower,  the  ranking  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  two  lists  is  similar. 


Table  1. —INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  KEY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHINERY  INDUSTRIES 
BY  SEX,  FOR  ALL  WORKERS,  ANT)  TIME  WORKERS  SEPARATELY,  JANUARY  1945 
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In  54  occupations  listed  in  table  1  (44  male  and  10  female)  the  indexes 
for  all  workers  (time  and  incentive  workers  combined)  exceeded  the  indexes 
for  time  workers  alone.  The  greatest  differences  were  found  in  those  occupa 
tions  that  typically  employ  a  largo  proportion  of  workers  on  an  incentive 
basis.  Female  assemblers ,  Class  C,  male  automat ic-scrcw-ma chine  operators , 
Class  C,  and  male  punch-press  operators,  Class  A  and  B  are  representative 
of  occupations  where  the  spread  in  indexes  between  ail  workers  and  time 
workers  only  was  greatest. 

In  only  2  female  and  11  male  occupations  were  the  indexes  of  time 
workers  higher  than  those  of  all  workers.  Because  a  larger  number  of 
workers  in  the  base  occupation  than  in  these  occupations  were  paid  on  an 
incentive  basis,  earnings  in  the  base  were  lower  by  a  proportionately 
greater  amount.  This  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  indexes  for  a  few  occu¬ 
pations.  Carpenters,  electricians,  and  custodial  workers  are  typical  of  the 
groups  so  affected. 

The  statistics  in  table  l*also  permit  an  interesting  comparison  of  the 
relationship  of  straight-time  wage  rates  among  male  and  female  workers 
engaged  in  the  same  occupations.  In  14  key  occupations  whero  both  men  and 
women  are  employed  the  indexes  for  male  time  workers  exceeded  those  for 
female  time  workers.  This  situation  reflects  primarily  the  differences 
in  pay  scales  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  although 
minor  differences  in  job  content  may  also  bo  partly  responsible.  8/  The 
spread  was  grestost  among  assemblers,  Class  B  (20  index  points)  and  smallest 
among  turret-lathe  operators,  Class  C  (3  points).  It  is  also  notable  that 
in  none  of  these  14  occupations  did  the  median  index  for  males  fall  below 
100,  the  base.  For  6  female  occupations  the  medians  were  one  to  six  index 
points  lower  than  the  base.  Chart  3  illustrates  for  all  workers  and  time- 
workers  separately,  the  difference  in  indexes  for  men  and  women  engaged  in 
five  key  occupations.  . 

REGIONAL  VARIATIONS 

The  relationship  of  wages  among  the  key-  occupations  on  a  regional 
basis  is  shown  in  table  2  which  presents  the  indexes  for  time  workers  alone 
in  the  Northeast,  South,  Great  Lakes  Region  and  the  West.  The  indexes  for 
each  occupation  represent  the  medians  of  all  cities^  where  that  occupation 
was  reported. 

The  ladder-like  arrangement  of  occupations  according  to  these  indexes 
in  3  regions  (Northeast,  West  and  Great  Lakes)  is  closely  similar  and  only 
in  the  South  are  significant  differences  apparent.  To  illustrate,  when  the 
indexes'  for  the  male  occupation's  were  ranked  from  high  to  low  in  the  North¬ 
east,  West  and'  Great  Lakes  areas  separately,  it  was  found  that  for  23  of 


8/  Sex  differences  in  wage  rates  usually • reflect  the  wage  policies  of 
different  establishments ,  some’  of '  which  employ  men  and  some  women  in  a 
given  job.  Men  and  women  workers  arc  rarely  employed  at  the  same  job  for 
different  rates  within  a  single • establishment . . - ♦ >  “  -  •  * 
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Table  2. — INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  TIME  WORKERS  IN  KEY 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHINERY  INDUSTRIES ,  BY  SEX,  AND  REGION, 
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Table  2. --INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  TIME  WORKERS  IN  KEY 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHINERY  INDUSTRIES,  BY  SEX,  AND  REGION, 

JANUARY  1945  ~  Continued 


Sex,  occupation  and  class 
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0 

151 

O 

9 

143 

c 

9 

200 

O 

9 

146 

0 

0 

152 

Welders,  hand,  Class  B  . 

0 

133 

O 

9 

126 

c 

0 

1?2 

C 

9 

127 

c 

0 

134 

Welders,  machine,  Class  A  . 

143 

C 

9 

145 

0 

9 

191 

C 

9 

136 

c 

0 

141 

Welders ,  machine ,  Clas sB  . . . . 

0 

131 

O 

9 

125 

0 

9 

141 

0 

9 

130 

0 

9 

(1) 

Founding 

0 

9 

O 

9 

O 

9 

O 

9 

0 

0 

Coremakers,  hand  . . . . 

c 

147 

C 

9 

150 

0 

9 

175 

O 

9 

144 

c 

c 

140 

Molders,  hand,  bench  . . 

0 

154 

0 

9 

150 

0 

9 

175 

O 

9 

137 

c 

0 

152 

Molders,  floor  . . 

c 

148 

O 

9 

146 

C 

9 

185 

O 

9 

141 

0 

9 

143 

Molders,  machine  . 

0 

140 

O 

9 

125 

O 

9 

183 

6 

0 

139 

O 

9 

141 

Sand  mixers,  hand  and  machine  . 

0 

109 

0 

9 

108 

O 

9 

114 

e 

9 

109 

0 

0 

104 

Stamping  and  Forming 

0 

• 

C 

0 

O 

O 

“> 

9 

9 

Punch-press  operators.  Class  A  . 

0 

990000999 

124 

9 

127 

O 

9 

(1) 

0 

9 

123 

O 

9 

(1) 

Punch-press  operators,  Class  B  . 

0 

115 

O 

9 

101 

9 

132 

0 

9 

110 

O 

9 

(1) 

Sheet-metal  operators,  miscellaneous 

mach.  g 

138 

O 

9 

141 

O 

9 

155 

O 

9 

123 

0 

9 

(1) 

Sheet-metal  workers,  production  .... 

0 

146 

9 

9 

150 

O 

9 

188 

O 

9 

132 

O 

0 

(1) 

Inspection  and  Testing 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

O 

O 

9 

O 

9 

9 

C 

9 

Inspectors,  Class  A  ................. 

O 

152 

0 

• 

147 

C 

9 

202 

% 

152 

O 

9 

144 

.Inspectors,  Class  B  . . 

O 

133 

O 

9 

127 

e 

9 

147 

9 

9 

133 

C 

O 

132 

Inspectors,  Class  C  . . 

O 

112 

C 

9 

111 

0 

9 

12b 

O 

9 

111 

O 

0 

112 

Recording  and  Control 

% 

0 

9 

9 

C 

9 

9 

e 

0 

9 

% 

9 

e 

0 

Stock  clerks  . . . . 

O 

115 

O 

• 

110 

0 

9 

136 

O 

O 

114 

0 

0 

116 

Material  Movement 

9 

O 

9 

0 

0 

9 

9 

c 

9 

9 

O 

9 

l 

c 

9 

Crane  operators,  electric  bridge  ... 

O 

122 

O 

9 

118 

0 

9 

136 

0 

9 

121 

e 

9 

129 

Truck  drivers  . . . 

O 

116 

C 

O 

118 

O 

9 

120 

0 

« 

115 

0 

9 

116 

Truckers ,  power  . . 

0 

112 

0 

9 

109 

C 

9 

122 

c 

9 

114 

0 

0 

112 

e 

0 

O 

9 

C 

9 

O 

9 

c 

9 

-  Iv  - 

Table  2. —INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  FOR  TILE  WORKERS  IN  KEY 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHI 1-5RY  INDUSTRIES ,  BY  SEX,  AND  REGION, 

JANUARY  1945  -  Continued 


Median  index 


Sex,  occupation  and  class 


. LH _ 


s 

: _ 

sUnited s North- »  s  Great  8 

sStatess  east  i  '"""‘sLakes  1 


_ »  (2)  i  (3) 


MALES  (Continued) 


Custodial 
Guards  . « 
Wat  clunen 


FEMALES 


i 
i 

Processing  s 

-Machining,  Assembling,  etc*  : 

Assemblers,  Class  B  •  ••••.....s 

Assemblers,  Class  C  . . 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple  : 

spindle,  Class  B  . . •«....; 

Drill-press  operators,  single,  and  mutilpie  s 

■  spindle,  Class  C  . . . . •  ••: 

Grinding-machine  operators,  Class  B 

Grinding-machine  operators,  Class  C . $ 

Milling-machine-  operators,  Class- B 
Ml  ling' -machine,  operators,  Class  C  *....  •••••; 
Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including''  8 
hand — s or cw  machine )  C las s  B 
Turret-lathe  operators,'  hand  (including'  s 
hand -screw  machine)  Class  C 
,  Stamping  and  Forming  s 

Punch-press  operators,  Class  B  S. 

‘  e 

f 

Inspection  and  Testing  • ■  ' ‘ "  ‘  : 

Inspectors,  Class  B  . . . 

Inspectors , 


Clac 


Recording  and  Control  •  s 

Stock  clerks  . . .  ...s 

,  *  .  i  - 

...  ;  s 

Custodial  s 

Janitresses  . . 8 


UlLjlJJI 

s 


109  i 

90  s 

■  e 

8 

i 

i 


108 
94 

117 

96  t 

125 
10? 
122 
.-98 

123 

.110  8 

9-6 


119 
99 

: 

99  s 


.89-  s 
>  .  8 


108 

92 


118 

92 


103  : 
90  * 

t 

107  s 


140 

114 


52  : 

112  i 

98  8 
120  s 
96  1 
s 

11?  s 


105 

•86' 

111 

% 


96 

88' 


102  s 

147  S 
Il6  8 

148  8 

(1)  8 

O 

9 

142  8 

.0 

114  8 

o 

i 

o 

9 

141  8 

121  8 

• 

9 

C 

9 

116  8 


87 


110 

91 


122  s 

96 


123  8  119 


86 


92 


West 

IbL. 


100 
130 
107 
132  8 
99 

124 

110  : 

■  c 

9 

97  s 

i 


124 

100 


101 

88 


106 

94 

104 

95 

(1) 

(l) 

(l) 

(l) 

106 

107 

(l) 

132 

96 

100 

89 


u  Insufficient:  representation  to  justify  computation  of  an  index. 
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the  55  occupations  reported  for  all  regions  the  differences  in  rank  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  region  was  not  more  than  5*  When  the  South  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  comparison,  only  16  male  occupations  were  found  that  differ  in 
rank  by  this  small  amount*  In  all  four  regions  tool  and  die  makers  and 
wood  pattern  makers  had  the  highest  rank  and  watchmen  the-  lowest. 

With  respect  to  the  female  occupations  the  arrangement  of  jobs  within 
each  region,  was  considerably  more  uniform  than  for  the  male  occupations*  10/ 
Thus,  when  the  10  female  occupations  which  are  reported  in  each  region  were 
ranked,  the  difference  between  the  high  and  low  region  for  7  occupations  was 
found  to  be  not  more  than  2  and  for  the  3  remaining  occupations ,  the  differ¬ 
ence  was  5  and  3  respectively*  Janitresses  in  the  Northeast,  South  and  West 
and  stock  clerks  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  occupational  wage  indexes.  In  all  regions  except  the  West,  the 
differential  above  the  base  was  greatest  for  female  turret-lathe  operators 
(Class  B)j  the  corresponding  group  in  the  West  was  inspectors,  Class  B. 

The  regional  data  also  indicate  that  the  occupational  indexes  for  skilled 
jobs  in  the  South  were  substantially  higher  than  in  the  Northeast,  West  and 
Great  Lakes  regions.  Moreover,  for  20  of  the  occupations  the  indexes  in 
the  South  ranged  above  175  or  at  least  75  percent  above  the  base.  In  the 
Northeast,  West  and  Great  Lakes,  tho  indexes  arc,  for  most  occupations, 
similar  and  none  of  tho  occupations  had  indexes  above  174  or  74  percent 
above  the  base. 

Tho  explanation  of  the  high  indexes  in  the  South  is  found  in  tho  rela¬ 
tively  greater  spread  in  wages  between  tho  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  Chart  4  shows  tho  indexes  as  well  as  the  actual 
hourly  earnings  for  tool  and  dio  makers  paid  exclusively  on  a  time  basis  in 
all  reporting  cities.  Tho  weighted  average  wage  of  the  base  occupation  in 
each  city  (hand  truckers  and  male  janitors)  is  also  indicated.  The  cities 
are  listed  according  to  the -level  of  the  index,  with  the  highest  index  first. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  11  Southern  cities  the  indexes  arc  over  200 
or  more  than  double  the  base.  Actual  average  hourly  earnings  of  tool  and  die 
makers  in  these  cities  range  from  01.05  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  to 
$1.41  in  Houston,  Texas.  This  compares  most  favorably  with  wages  for  the 
same  skilled  group  in  cities  in  the  other  regions  which  vary  from  $1.01  in 
Scranton  to  $1.55  in  San  Francisco. 

While  regional  differences  with  respect  to  actual  rates  paid  to  this 
skilled  group  are  not  marked,  the  spread  in  the  wages  of  the  unskilled 
workers  is  significantly  larger.  In  the  11  Southern  cities  that  head  the 
list  in  Chart  4  average  hourly  earnings  for  janitors  and  hand  truckers  vary 
from  45  cents  to  64  cents  $  in  7  of  these  cities  the  earnings  are  under  60 
cents.  This  compares  with  a  range  of  59  cents  to  99  cents  in  the  remaining 
43  cities |  in  31  of  these  cities  average  hourly  earnings  for  this  group 
were  avove  70  cents.  Thus,  tho  comparatively  high  indexes  for  tool  and  die 


2/  For  example,  with  number  1  assigned  to  the  highest  index  (tool  and 
die  makers),  grinding-machine  operators,  Class  A  had  rank  11, in  the  North¬ 
east,  21  in  the  South,  8  in  the  Groat  Lakes  region  and  12  in  tho  West.  A 
difference  of  13  ranks  is  obtained  by  comparing  tho  high  and  low  of  the  4 
regions  but  only  a  difference  of  4  ranks  if  tho  South  is  excluded. 

10/  This  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  smaller  number  of  occupations. 
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makers  in  the  South  is  the  result  primarily  of  the  low  wages  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  workers  in  that  region.  By  the  same  token,  the  higher  indexes  in 
the  South  compared  to  other  regions  for  many  other  of  the  key  occupations 
shown  in  table  2  result  from  the  great  spread  in  wages  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  occupational  groups,  21/  Outside  of  the  South  this  spread  is 
more  uniform  and  consequently  the  regional  wage  indexes  do  not  vary  markedly. 

‘••V 

WAGE  RELATIONSHIP  AMONG  GRADES  WITHIN  OCCUPATIONS 

Several  of  the  key  occupations  in  the  machinery  industry  were  subdivided 
into  grades  (A,  B  and  C)  in  order  that  the  data  reveal  significant  wage 
differences  duo  to  dis-similar  duties  and  character  c.f  the  work  performed. 

No  consistent  attempt  was  made  to  relate  tho  same  grade  designation  among 
different  occupations  5  grade  A  drill  press  operators  and  grade  A  machinists, 
fer  example,  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  same  level  of  skill,  or 
receive  similar  wages.  The  grade  A  classification  merely  means  that  workers 
in  this  category  perform  work  that  is  highly  diversified  and  calls  for  a 
considerable  degree  of  technical  skill  in  the  particular  occupation,  Tho 
grade  B  classification  was  used  to  designate  intermediate  skills  and  grade 
C,  tho  least  skilled  group  within  any  given  occupation.  For  certain  occu¬ 
pations  only  two  breakdowns  by  grade  (A  and  B)  were  provided?  for  other 
occupations  a  throc-way  classification  was  found  more  appropriate. 

The  influence  of  skill  on  occupational  wage  relationships  has  already 
boon  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  discussion.  An  examination  of  the  wage 
indexes  for  occupations  whoro  grade  classifications  we re  provided  lends 
further  support  to  the  finding  that  in  general,  the  index  of  wage  relation¬ 
ship  increases  with  each  advance  in  skill.  In  all  13  male  occupations 
where  a  classification  by  grade  was  made,  the  National  indexes  for  class 
A  time  workers  within  each  occupation  were  found  to  be  substantially  above 
the  National  indexes  for  grades  B  and  C.  When  the  indexes  were  examined 
on  a  regional  basis,  the  same  situation  was  observed.  Grade  B  workers  were, 
similarly,  paid  wage  rates  higher  than  grade  G  workers  in  all  occupations 
and  regions,  with  one  exception.  This  exception  occurred  in  the  West  where 
the  index  for  class  B  assemblers  was  2  percent  below  the  index  for  class  C 
assemblers.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  finding  that  skill  is  a 
highly  important  determinant  in  making  for  occupational  wage  differentials 
in  the  machinery  industry  is  adequately  supported  by  the  data. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  wage  administration  regional  differences  in  the 
size  of  the  spread  in  wages  between  workers  of  different  skills  are  of 
special  significance.  In  the  South  the  spread  in  wages  between  grades  A 
and  C  workers  was  found  to  bo  considerably  greater  than  in  the  other  throe 
regions?  on  the  opposite  extreme,  in  the  West,  those  differences  were  com¬ 
paratively  small.  In  the  Northeast  and  Great  Lakes  regions  the  grade, 
differentials  compared  closely.  In  7  of  13  occupations  in  the  South 
the  indexes  for  grade  A  male  time  workers  were 'more'  than  40  percent  higher 
than  the  indexes  for  workers  in  tho  lowest  grades  and  in  two  of  these 
occupations  (inspectors  and  milling-machine  operators)  the  differential' 
amounted  to  60  and  G6  percent.  In  the  West  the  spread  between  grades  A 


11/  A  forthcoming  scries  of  studios  will  present  for  this  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  tho  actual  wage  data  for  the  key  occupations. 
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and  C  was  below  30  percent  in  all  occupations  classified  by  grade  and  for 
a  majority  of  those  groups  *  the  differential  was  under  20  percent.  Only  in 
one  occupation,  hand  welders,  was  the  spread  in  wages  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  grade  workers  almost  identical  in  all  regions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  actual  wages  in  the  different  regions 
may  be  quite  dissimilar  even  though  the  percentage  differential  between 
grades  is  identical.  Furthermore,  the  greater  differential  in  the  South, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  grade  A  workers  in  that  region  are  paid 
higher  rates  than  grade  A  wcricers  in  the  West.  To  illustrate,  grade  A 
engine-lathe  operators  may  receive  'Jb  cents  in  the  South,  and  grade  G 
workers,  50  cents  $  the  spread  is  then  52  percent.  In  the  West  grade  A 
workers  may  get  $1.16  an  hour  and  grade  C  workers  $1.00,  a  spread  of  only 
16  percent. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  regions  with  respect  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  wages  among  workers  of  specified  skills  reflects  important  regional 
differences  in  labor  market  conditions.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented 
in  this  report  it  would  appear  that  in  the  South  the  most  skilled  workers 
within  a  given  occupation  in  the  machinery  industry  are  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  the  least  skilled  typo.  In  the  West,  despite  the  tightness  of 
the  labor  market,  a  more  even  balance  between  labor  requirements  and  labor 
supply  of  workers  of  particular  skills  seems  to  have  been  obtained. 

Because  of  a  closer  similarity  in  work  performed  and  skills  required, 
the  wage  spread  between  class  B  and  class  C  workers  is  narrower  within 
each  region  than  between  class  A  and  class  C  workers.  In  addition,  the 
regions  compare  more  closely  with  respect  to  the  spread  between  grades  B 
and  C  than  on  the  basis  of  the  spread  between  grades  A  and  C.  It  would 
appear  that  the  difficulty  (or  facility)  in  securing  workers  of  intermediate 
skills  in  relation  to  the  least  skilled  is  more  uniform  among  the  regions 
than  in  the  case  of  the  highest  grade  of  skill. 
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CHART  I 


INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  MALE  WORKERS 
IN  KEY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHINERY 

INDUSTRIES 

JANUARY  1945 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  MALE  JANITORS  AND  HAND  TRUCKERS  =  IOO 


OCCUPATION  AND  CLASS 

PATTERNMAKERS,  WOOD 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 

WORKING  FOREMEN,  PROCESSING  DEPARTMENT 

MACHINISTS,  PRODUCTION 

SET-UP  MEN,  MACHINE  TOOLS 

SCREW- MACHINE  OPERATORS,  AUTOMATIC,  CLASS  A 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE 

MOLDERS,  HAND,  BENCH 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

INSPECTORS,  CLASS  A 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 

WELDERS,  HAND,  CLASS  A 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, HAND  (INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  A 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 

MOLDERS,  FLOOR 

COREMAKERS,  HAND 

SHEET-METAL  WORKERS,  PRODUCTION 

HEAT  TREATERS,  CLASS  A 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 

ASSEMBLERS,  CLASS  A 

MILLWRIGHTS 

WELDERS,  MACHINE,  CLASS  A 
CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE 
MOLDERS,  MACHINE 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS,  RADIAL,  CLASS  A 

DRILL- PRESS  OPERATORS,  SINGLE  a  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  A 

SHEET- METAL-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINES 

MACH'NE  -TOOL  OPERATORS,  MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINES 

SCREW-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  AUTOMATIC,  CLASS  B 

MAINTENANCE  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

INSPECTORS,  CLASS  B 

WELDERS,  HAND,  CLASS  B 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

WELDERS,  MACHINE,  CLASS  B 

PAINTERS,  FINISH 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, HAND  (INCL  HAND  SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  B 
ASSEMBLERS,  CLASS  B 

DRILL- PRESS  OPERATORS,  RADIAL,  CLASS  B 
HEAT  TREATERS,  CLASS  B 
PUNCH-PRESS  OPERATORS,  CLASS  A 
CRANE  OPERATORS,  ELECTRIC  BRIDGE 

DRILL- PRESS  OPERATORS,  SINGLE  a  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  B 

TRUCK  DRIVERS 
STOCK  CLERKS 

PUNCH-PRESS  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

SCREW- MACHINE  OPERATORS,  AUTOMATIC,  CLASS  C 

PAINTERS,  ROUGH 

TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, HAND  (INCL.  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS C 

CHIPPERS  AND  GRINDERS 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

TRUCKERS,  POWER 

INSPECTORS,  CLASS  C 

DRILL- PRESS  OPERATORS,  RADIAL,  CLASS  C 
MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 
ASSEMBLERS,  CLASS  C 
ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 
SAND  MIXERS,  HAND  AND  MACHINE 
GUARDS 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS,  SINGLE  a  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  CLASS  C 

WATCHMEN 
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CHART  2 


INFLUENCE  OF  METHOD  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  MACHINERY  INDUSTRIES 

JANUARY  1945 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  MALE  JANITORS  AND  HAND  TRUCKERS  *  IOO 


MEDIAN  INDEXES 


MALE 

MOLDERS,  FLOOR 


ASSEMBLERS,  CLASS  A 


MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 

CLASS  B 

PUNCH- PRESS  OPERATORS,  CLASS  B 

SCREW-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
AUTOMATIC,  CLASS  C 

CHIPPERS  AND  GRINDERS 


ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 

FEMALE 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS, 
CLASS  C 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  CLASS  C 


ASSEMBLERS,  CLASS  C 


DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS,  SINGLE 
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EREFAGE 


The  Industry  Wage  Study  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  yield  a  variety  of  wage 
data  for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  wage  determination, 
placement,  and  minimum  wage  administration. 

The  results  of  the  Industry  Wage  Studies  are  made 
available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  Wage  Relationships",  provides  measures  of 
prevailing  wage  relationships  among  key  occupations  in 
each  industry  in  terms  of  indexes.  Series  2  on  "Wage 
Structure"  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  actual  hourly 
earnings  (straight-time)  and  the  various  elements  that 
influence  variations  in  wages  such  as  location,  size  of 
establishment,  methods  of  wage  payment,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tional  composition  of  each  industry.  This  series  also 
presents  information  relating  to  such  practices  as  shift 
differential  payments,  paid  vacations,  paid  lunch  periods, 
nonproduction  bonuses,  insurance,  and  incentive  wage 
systems*  Locality  tabulations  (forms  O'TR-17  and  18)  are 
available  in  the  regional  offices  ox  the  Bureau* 
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OCCUPATIONAL  WAGS 


RELATIONSHIPS  IK  THE  MACHINE  TOOL  ACCESSORY 
INDUSTRY,  JANUARY  1945  l/ 


INTRODUCTION 


The  high  degree  of  occupational  specialization  characteristic 
of  most  manufacturing  establishments  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  pay  scales.  The  maintenance  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  wage  differentials  among  occupational  groups  in  line  with 
changing  techniques  and  labor  requirements  constitute  recurring 
problems  in  wage  administration  and  collective  bargaining* 

• 

In  the  process  of  setting  occupational  wage  rates,  reference 
is  generally  made  to  prevailing  rates  in  the  D.abor  market*  Usually 
only  a  limited  number  of  Jobs  (key  jobs)  are  used  as  bench-marks » 

In  some  situations  only  the  highest- and  lowest-skilled  jobs  arc  used 
to  define  the  limits  of  the  wage  structures  in  others  guide-posts 
are  included  at  various  points  along  the  pay  scale.  Once  rates  are 
determined  for  the  key  jobs,  the  pricing  of  other  occupations  is 
achieved  by  comparison  with  the  former  in  terms  of  skill,  responsi¬ 
bility,  traditionally  established  differentials,  and  other  factors 
bearing  upon  wage  rates.  In  some  methods  of  job  evaluation,  this 
process  is  usually  aided  by  a  systematic  rating  scale  to  determine 
differences  between  one  job  and  another. 


The  Bureau's  industry  wage  studies  provide  occupational  wage 
information  for  key  jobs  2/  only- -that  is,  jobs  that  are  found  in 
numerous  establishments 5  those  that  engage  substantial  numbers  of 
workers;  and  those  that  have  been  used  as  bench-marks  in  wage 
negotiations.  It  is  assumed  that  if  data  for  key  jobs  are  avail¬ 
able,  rates  for  other  occupations  can  be  arrived  at  by  comparison 
and  interpolation  taking  into  account  general  similarity  of  job 
content.  It  is  tho  object  of  the  present  study  to  analyze  the 
extensive  wage  data  available  for  tho  machine  tool  accessory  industry 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  central  tendencies  may  bo  observed 
in  wage  differentials  among  occupations. 


1/  This  report  was  prepared  by  Joseph  17.  Bloch.  Data  were  obtained 
through  an  industry  wage  survey  conducted  under  the  direction  of  tho 
Regional  Wage  Analysts  of  tho  Bureau.,  A  previous  bulletin,  "Wage 
Structure;  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  1945"$  described  the  wage  and 
occupational  structure  of  the  industry. 

2/  Job  descriptions  arc  available  on  request. 
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The  method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  as  fellows  $  In  each 
city  or  wage  area  3/  the  combined  average  time  rates  of  unskilled 
jobs,  janitors  and  hand  truckers  in  this  case,  arc  used  as  a  base 
(lOO)^  time  rates  for  other  jobs  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
the  base.  4/  In  this  manner  a  ladder-like  arrangement  of  occupational 
indexes  is  developed  for  the  key  jobs  in  each  locality.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  representative  figure  for  all  areas  in  an  industry,  the 
median  J or  midpoint  of  an  array  of  city  indexes  for  a  job  (produc¬ 
tion  machinists,  for  example)  is  selected.  It  is  recognized,  however, 
that  some  measure  of  variance  from  the  median  is  essential  in  order 
to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  data.  For  this  purpose  the 
middle  range  is  shown  within  which  half  of  the  city  indexes  fall. 

The  occupational  wage  relationships  indicated  by  this  study 
constitute  a  background  in  the  light  of  which  plant  policies  may  be 
formulated.  Plant  wage  scales  will  often  differ  from  the  city  or 
nation-wide  patterns.  Despite  these  differences  the  patterns  can  be 
of  considerable  use  in  comparing  differentials  between  skill  levels, 
in  evaluating  out-of-line  rates,  and  in  placing  new  jobs  into  the 
wage  scale. 


1 


3/  A  wage  area  is  defined  as  a  central  city  and  such  surrounding 
territory  as  constitutes  a  relatively  homogeneous  area  with  respect 
to  wage  structure.  In  this  report  the  terms  "wage  area"  and  "city" 
are  used  interchangeably. 

4/  In  order  to  avoid  bias  introduced  by  the  payment  of  some  workers 
on  an  incentive  basis,  only  the  wages  of  time  workers  were  used  in 
this  study.  This  also  facilitated  comparison  between  production  shops 
(in  which  incentive  pay  was  of  seme  significance)  and  jobbing  shops 
(in  which  it  was  negligible).  Those  two  branches  of  the  machine  tocl 
accessory  industry  are  described  below. 

1/  The  median  is  preferable  to  the  arithmetic  mean  in  this  instance 
since  it  is  affected  by  extreme  cases  in  a  considerably  lesser  degree. 
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NATION-WIDE  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  6/ 

Machine  tool  accessory  plants  are  engaged  in  tho^  manufacture 
of  attachments  and  accessories  for  machine  tools  and  othcr^ metal¬ 
working  machinery small  power-driven  cutting  and  shaping  tools  anu 
tool  holders P  and  precision  measuring  tools,  Early  in  1945 ^pro¬ 
duction  shops  constituting  about  one --sixth  of  approximately  2,1 
establishments  produced  and  stocked  standard  items  oi  general  use--^ 
fulness «  The  rest  wore  jobbing  shops,  fabricating  more  spocializcu 
tools  and  dies  according  to  specifications  submitted  oy  other  uietai~ 
working  plants* 

In  January  1945.,  about  two-thirds  of  the  labor  force  in  produc¬ 
tion  shops  was  concentrated  in  or  around  15  large  cities*  Wage  data 
relating  to  a  January  194.5  pay-roll  period  .]/  wore  obtained  from  109 
representative  establishments  employing  22,000  workers  am  tne  xime 
of  survey a  8/  Eighty  percent  of  total  employment  in  tool  and  die  joooing 
shops  was  in  31  large  cities*  For  this  branch,  523  establishments 
employing  22,400  worker's  were  covered*  With  the  exception  of  3  ccc\x~ 
pat  ions  performed  by  men  and  4-  by  women  in  production  shops  the  11st  ox 
occupations  for  which  indexes  are  presented  is  identical  in  t\jO 

branches  of  the  industry.  Not  all  of  the  occupations  appear  in  each 
city |  consequently  for  most  of  the  occupations  median  indexes  were 
drawn  from  fewer  than  the  total  number  01  cities  co/orcd* 


6/  Since  the  reader  may  wish  to  compare  the  relationships  shown  oy  xhe 
indexes  with  those  indicated  by  actual  earnings,  as  presented  in  tne 
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essential  differences  between  the  two  types  of  data  should oe 
Basically,  the  differences  between  the  2  studies  was  one  01  purposes 
order  to  indicate  wage  relationships,  spread  between  rates  raxner  than 
rates  as  such  was  measured  and  averaged*  Variations  in  wage  levels 
among  the  areas  covered  were  of  little  consequence  in  tnis  regard, 
its  purpose,  the  present  study  used  methods  anu  industry  coverage 
differing  significantly  fr'om  tne  wage  structure  analysis. 

1/  Since  early  1945,  straight-time  wage  rates  have  increased  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  metalworking  industries*  Insofar  as  wage  rate 
changes  cover  all  or  the  bulk  of  the  labor  xorce  equa.ll.y5  th^y  no* 
alter  the  relative  position  of  each  occupation  in  the  wage  scale*  Uni¬ 
form  percentage  changes  have  no  effect  upon  spread,  while  s  vi  aio-t 
cent s-per -hour  increases  compress  tne  wage  scale,  reducing  spread 
moderately#  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  tnis  stuuy  is  based  upon 
time  workers  only,  hence  tne  fluctuations  tnat  generally  occur  in 
incentive  earnings  are  not  a.  factor  in  this  instance. 

8/  In  some  cities  a3.1  production  shops  were  covered^  in  others  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  was  scheduled.  This  was  also  the  case  for  tool  anu  dj.c 
jobbing  shops c 

9/  These  31  cities  and  the  15  from  which  data  were  obxa.ined  for  produc¬ 
tion  shops  are  identified  in  table  2. 
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General  v/ap; o  pattern 

In  table  1,  the  national  indexes  10/  for  the  selected  occupa¬ 
tions  arc  presented  separately  fer  production  shops  and  jobbing  shops. 

The  middle  range  within  which  half  of  the  city  indexes  fell  and  the 
number  of  cities  represented  in  each  of  the  occupations  are  also 
shov/no  In  charts  1  and  2,  the  occupations  in  which  non  wore  engaged 
arc  arrayed  in  descending  rank  in  accordance  with  their  average 
position  in  the  wage  scale. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  charts  reveals  a  high  degree  of  similarity 
in  the  ranking  of  occupations  in  production  and  jobbing  shops  despite 
marked  differences  in  position  among  a  few  of  the  occupations.  Lj/  In 
both  branches,  working  foremen  and  tool  and  die  makers  headed  the  list 
v/hilc  v/atchmon  were  at  the  bottom*  The  spread  between  the  earnings  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  paid  occupations  was ,  however ,  greater  in  the 
jobbing  branch  of  the  industry.  Tool  and  die  makers  in  jobbing  shops 
generally  averaged  twice  as  much  as  the  base,  as  contrasted  with  an 
80  percent  spread  in  production  shops. 

In  0.11  but  4  occupations  (guards,  watchmen,  women  class  G  drill- 
press  and  milling-machine  operators)  the  medical  indexes  for  jobbing 
shop  v/or leers  exceeded  those  for  production  shop  workers.  In  9  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  differential  in  favror  of  jobbing  shops  was  negligible,  loss 
than  5  percent.  Thus,  in  31  of  the  44  occupations  in  which  comparison 
v/as  possible,  jobbing  shop  workers  hold  a  decided  advantage  in  terms 
of  spread  above  the  base*  12/  Of  the  13  occupations  in  v/hich  the 
indexes  for  production  shops  exceeded  or  approximately  equalled  these 
shov/n  for  jobbing  shops,  11  v/cre  at  the  lov/er  end  of  the  wage  scale. 


10/  These  indexes  represent  the  average  percentage  relationships  to 
the  base.  They  also  can  be  used  to  compute  the  approximate  percentage 
spread  between  other  occupations  in  the  wage  ladder.  For  example,  the 
median  index  for  tool  and  die  makers  in  jobbing  shops  was  204  or  104 
percent  above  the  base  v/hereas  maintenance  machinists  had  an  index  of 
l8l  or  8l  percent  above  the  base.  The  percentage  differential  between 
these  2  occupations  v/as  13  percent  although  they  v/cro  separated  by  23 
index  points. 

11/  The  ranking  in  both  branches  corresponds  closely  with  that  cf 
similar  occupations  in  the  machinery  industry.  See  Monthly  Labor  Rcvicvm 
February  1946,  p«  273 • 

12/  This  dissimilarity  might  have  resulted  from  differences  in  the 
level  of  earnings  of  workers  in  the  base  jobs  rather  than  in  the  other 
occupations.  The  choice  of  Unskilled  jobs  could  also  have  modified 
the  relationships  between  the  tv/o  series.  In  the  present  study  there 
v/as  no  significant  difference  between  the  earnings  of  janitors  and 
hand  truckers  in  the  two  branches.  Moreover,  since  the  13  occupations 
in  which  production  shop  indexes  equalled  or  exceeded  those  for  jobbing 
shops  v/cro  mainly  low-skilled  jobs,  the  advantage  shov/n  for  the  majority 
of  jobbing  shop  occupations  cannot  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the 
base.  Under  these  conditions,  the  higher  level  of  indexes  in  jobbing 
shops  is  also  an  indication  that,  on  the  v/holo,  actual  v/age  rates  of 
time  Y/orkcrs  v/crc  higher  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  in  January  1945 «> 


Table  1.— INDEXES  OT  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  1/  TOR  TIJTE  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MAC'-'INE  TOOL 
ACCESSORT  INDUSTRY ,  BY  TYPE  OT  ESTABLISHMENT,  JANUARY  1945 


(Weighted  average  wages  for  male  janitors  and  hand  truckers  =  100) 


Production  shone 


Jobbing  shops 


Occupation,  grade,  and  sex 


Men 

Carpenters,  maintenance  . 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

Machinists,  maintenance . . . . . 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility  . 

Mechanics,  maintenance  . 

Working  foremen,  processing  departments  . . 

Assemblers,  class  A . . 

Assemblers,  class  B  . . . 

Assemblers,  class  C  . 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

spindle,  class  A . 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

spindle,  class  B . . . . 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

spindle,  class  C  . . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  A  . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  B  . . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C . . . 

Grlndlng-machlne  operators,  class  A  . 

Grlndlng-machlne  operators,  class  B  . 

Grlndlng-machlne  operators,  class  C  . 

Heat  treaters,  class  A  . . . 

Heat  treaters,  class  B  . 

Machine-tool  operators,  miscellaneous  machines 

Machinists,  production  . . 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  A  . 

Hilling-machine  operators,  clast  B  . 

Hilling-machine  operators,  class  C  . . 

Screw-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  A  .. 
Screw-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  B  .. 
Screw-machine  operators,  automatic,  class  C  ,. 

Set-up  men,  machine  tools  . 

Tool  and  die  makers  . . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

screw  machine),  class  A  . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

screw  machine),  class  B  . . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand 

screw  machine),  class  C  . . 

Inspection  and  testing: Inspectors,  class  A . 

Inspectors,  class  B . . 

Inspectors,  class  C . . . . 

Recording  and  control:  Stook  clerks  . . 

Material  movement  I  Truck  drivers . . . . . . . 

Custodial !  Guards  . . . . . . . . 

Watchmen  . . . 

Women 

Processing!  Assemblers,  class  B  . . . 

Assemblers,  class  C . . . 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

spindle,  class  C  . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C . . 

Grlndlng-machlne  operators,  class  B . . 

Grlndlng-machlne  operators,  class  C  . 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  C  . 

Inspection  and  testing: Inspectors  .  class  B  . . . 

Inspectors,  class  C  . 

Recording  and  control!  Stock  clerks  . 

Custodial !  Janitors  ................. 


Maintenance! 


Supervision! 

Processing: 


i Number  of 
!  cities 
: reporting 

Median 

Index 

:Mlddle  range 
within  which 
one-half  of 
the  city 
Indexes  fell 

Number  of 
cities 
reporting 

t 

|  Median 
*  Index 

Kiddle  range 
within  which 
one-half  of 
the  city 
indexes  fell 

t 

: 

9 

136 

135  - 

147 

17 

:  147 

132 

-  157 

9 

159 

152  - 

178 

16 

!  Ib2 

157 

-  175 

9 

155 

152  - 

160 

15 

!  181 

165 

-  190 

11 

141 

127  - 

152 

24 

:  156 

151 

-  162 

r 

146 

139  - 

147 

10 

i  160 

154 

-  183 

15 

182 

168  - 

190 

30 

:  230 

209 

-  240 

10 

150 

144  - 

163 

13 

!  169 

143 

-  187 

12 

128 

122  - 

135 

17 

:  140 

125 

-  154 

9 

104 

100  - 

114 

13 

i  110 

106 

-  118 

.1 

6 

138 

121  - 

147 

9 

!  152 

143 

-  I63 

12 

125 

117  - 

131 

17 

1  129 

117 

-  136 

8 

107 

100  - 

112 

19 

:  108 

101 

-  114 

13 

162 

142  - 

174 

30 

!  179 

169 

-  189 

15 

132 

124  - 

139 

26 

!  149 

144 

-  156 

12 

113 

105  - 

117 

16 

!  122 

116 

- 132 

15 

158 

145  - 

167 

29 

:  188 

176 

-  204 

14 

136 

124  - 

140 

27 

!  151 

148 

-  170 

12 

il9 

111  - 

122 

17 

!  122 

114 

-  131 

11 

169 

166  - 

171 

18 

1  174 

166 

-  187 

11 

131 

115  - 

*33 

12 

!  142 

137 

-  i44 

. : 

12 

1 11 

126  - 

134 

31 

!  152 

142 

-  165 

10 

161 

l4o  - 

172 

26 

1  172 

163 

-  190 

14 

148 

l4o  - 

164 

25 

i  172 

159 

-  180 

14 

130 

124  - 

135 

26 

!  142 

132 

-  152 

12 

111 

109  - 

116 

17 

!  119 

112 

-  123 

6 

159 

143  - 

200 

(2/) 

!  (2/) 

(2/) 

9 

136 

131  - 

145 

(2/) 

1  (2 /) 

(2/) 

.  * 

6 

122 

115  - 

126 

(2/) 

:  (2/) 

(2/) 

12 

149 

141  - 

165 

18 

I  169 

150 

-  181 

15 

178 

172  - 

189 

31 

!  204 

198 

-  224 

7 

155 

153  - 

156 

24 

!  167 

157 

-  181 

12 

135 

127  - 

136 

22 

!  149 

136 

-  159 

11 

114 

110  - 

119 

16 

i  la 

115 

-  125 

9 

159 

153  - 

179 

24 

I  196 

181 

-  217 

12 

130 

126  - 

137 

16 

!  150 

145 

-  164 

11 

111 

107  - 

114 

11 

!  122 

114 

-  125 

13 

107 

104  - 

122 

21 

:  124 

117 

-  129 

12 

118 

118  - 

126 

22 

:  124 

115 

-  128 

8 

111 

109  - 

ll4 

15 

:  103 

101 

-  117 

t 

11 

103 

95  - 

107 

24 

!  89 

84 

-  95 

6 

103 

100  - 

111 

(2/) 

i  (s/) 

(2/) 

g 

93 

91  - 

100 

11 

!  9* 

96  -  102 

12 

108 

101  - 

n? 

18 

!  101 

96 

-  109 

10 

109 

io4  - 

114 

8 

!  112 

107 

-  115 

7 

122 

117  - 

129 

(2/) 

!  (2/) 

(2/) 

12 

109 

100  - 

115 

(2/) 

1  (2/) 

(2/) 

12 

108 

106  - 

no 

15 

»  105 

ioi 

-  115 

7 

124 

117  - 

126 

9 

!  131 

123 

-  140 

13 

104 

101  - 

112 

17 

!  110 

104 

-  112 

9 

102 

99  - 

114 

(2/) 

1  (2/) 

(2/) 

i 

7 

93 

93  - 

94 

8 

*  95 

l 

92 

96 

1/  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

2/  Number  of  cities  too  small  to  Justify  selection  of  median, 


CHART  1 

INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  MEN  IN  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHINE  TOOL  ACCESSORY 
PRODUCTION  ESTABLISHMENTS 

JANUARY  1945 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  MALE  JANITORS  AND  HAND  TRUCKERS  =100 


OCCUPATION  AND  CLASS 

WORKING  FOREMEN,  PROCESSING  DEPARTMENTS 
TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 
HEAT  TREATERS,  CLASS  A 
ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  a 
MACHINISTS,  PRODUCTION 
INSPECTORS,  class  a 

SCREW-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  AUTOMATIC,  class  a 
ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 
GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL.  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  A 

ASSEMBLERS,  class  a 

SET-UP  MEN,  MACHINE  TOOLS 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS, 
single  and  multiple  spindle,  class  a 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  b 

SCREW-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  AUTOMATIC,  class  B 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE 

TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL.  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  B 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  b 
HEAT  TREATERS,  class  b 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  miscellaneous  machines 
INSPECTORS,  class  B 
MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  b 
ASSEMBLERS,  class  b 
DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS, 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  B 

SCREW-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  AUTOMATIC,  class  C 
GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  c 
TRUCK  DRIVERS 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL.  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  C 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  C 
INSPECTORS,  class  c 
MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  c 
GUARDS 

STOCK  CLERKS 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS, 

SINGLE  and  multiple  spindle,  class  c 

ASSEMBLERS,  class  C 
WATCHMEN 


MEDIAN  MEDIAN  INDEXES  AND  RANGE  WITHIN  WHICH  ONE-HALF  OF  CITY  INDEXES  FALL 
INDEX80  100  120  140  160  180  200 
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CHART  2 


INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  FOR  MEN  IN  SELECTED 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  TOOL  AND  DIE  JOBBING  SHOPS 

JANUARY  1945 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  MALE  JANITORS  AND  HANDTRUCKERS  =  IOO 


OCCUPATION  AND  CLASS 

WORKING  FOREMEN,  PROCESSING  DEPARTMENT 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 
INSPECTORS,  class  a 

GRINDING -MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

MACHINISTS,  MAINTENANCE 

ENGINE -LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

HEAT  TREATERS,  class  a 

MACHINISTS,  PRODUCTION 

MILLING -MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

SET-UP  MEN,  MACHINE  TOOLS 

ASSEMBLERS,  class  a 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL  HAND- SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  A 

ELECTRICIANS,  MAINTENANCE 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MEN,  GENERAL  UTILITY 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  miscellaneous  machines 
DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  A 

GRINDING -MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  b 
INSPECTORS,  class  b 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL.  HAND -SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  B 

ENGINE -LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  a 
CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE 
MILLING -MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  b 
HEAT  TREATERS,  class  b 
ASSEMBLERS,  class  b 
DRILL -PRESS  OPERATORS, 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  B 

STOCK  CLERKS 
TRUCK  DRIVERS 

ENGINE -LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  c 
INSPECTORS,  class  c 
GRINDING -MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  c 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  C 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  c 
ASSEMBLERS,  class  c 
DRILL -PRESS  OPERATORS, 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  C 

GUARDS 

WATCHMEN 


MEDIAN  MEDIAN  INDEXES  AND  RANGE  WITHIN  WHICH  ONE-HALF  OF  CITY  INOEXES  FALL 

INDEX  SO  100  120  140  IGO  180  200  220  240 
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Ua~e  svroc.cl  between  skill  levels 


Table  1  and  charts  1  and  2  reveal  clusters  of  occupational 
earnings  closely  paralleling  differences  in  skill#  Thus,  among  men 
in  production  shops,  a  skilled  group  averaging  from  55  to  62  percent 
above  the  bo.se  consisted  of  class  A  engine-lathe,  automatic  screw- 
rnachinG,  grinding-machine  and  turret-lathe  operators  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duction  machinists.  Within  this  high-wage  group  were  also  class  A 
inspectors,  maintenance  electricians,  and  maintenance  machinists# 
Another  cluster,  approximately  50  percent  above  the  base,  comprised 
class  A  assemblers,  set-up  men,  class  A  milling-machine  operators, 
and  maintenance  mechanics.  Further  down  the  line,  approximately  one- 
third  above  the  base,  were  class  E  machine  operators,  excepting  drill- 
press  operators# 


In  jobbing  shops,  at  a  level  80  percent  or  more  above  the  base 
were  class  A  inspectors,  grinding-machine  and  engine-lathe  operators, 
and  maintenance  machinists#  Belov/  this  small  cluster,  approximately 
70  percent  above  the  base,  came  class  A  heat  treaters,  milling-machine 
and  turret-lathe  operators,  assemblers,  production  machinists,  and  set¬ 
up  men*  Midway  in  the  wage  ladder,  approximately  50  percent  above  the 
base,  were  class  B  machine-tool  operators  (other  than  drill-press 
operators).  Another  concentration,  on  the  average  one-fifth  above 
the  base,  included  class  C  engine-lathe  and  grinding-machine  operators, 
inspectors,  turret-lathe  and  milling-machine  operators,  stock  clerks 
and  truck  drivers. 


A  notable  similarity  in  v/age  relationships  was  observed  within 
the  occupations  with  grade  designations  (class  A,  B,  and  C).  1.3/  In 
production  shops,  the  percentage  differential  between  class  A  and  B 
men  (between  14  and  17  percent)  generally  equalled  that  separating 
cls.ss  B  and  C  men  (14  to  IS  percent)®  In  the  comparison  of  spreads 

between  class  A  and  C  workers  somewhat  of  the  same  consistency  was  . 

found*  Vaiile  class  A  engine-lathe  operators,  assemblers,  and  inspectors 
averaged  over  40  percent  moro  tnan  the  cls.ss  C  men,  the  differentials 

between  class  A  and  C  men  on  the  drill  press,  grinding,  milling,  autc 


’bo- 


mat  ic  screw  machines,  and  turret  lathes  were  confined  within  the  rela¬ 
tively  narrow  range  of  approximately  30  to  35  percent# 


In  the  jobbing  branch  of  the  industry,  the  differentials 
between  grade  levels  were  wider*  In  ifaost  instances,  class  A  exceeded 
class  B  workers  in  the  same  occupations  by  margins  clustering  around 
20  percent*  With  the  exception  of  assembler^  where  the  spread 
exceeded  25  percent,  the  advantage  of  class  B  over  class  C  workers 


13/  These  grades  were  used  in  classifying  workers  within  certain  occupa1 
lions  because  it  was  recognized  that  the  duties  performed  and  the  wages 
paid  were  sufficiently  dissimilar  to  warrant  the  subdivision*  This  pro¬ 
cedure  docs  not  imply  an  equivalent  skill  level  among  jobs  with  the 
same  grade  designation*  For  example,  class  A  drill-press  operators 
and  class  A  engine-lathe  operators  are  not  necessarily  of  equal  skill. 
Moreover,  the  differences  between  the  class  A  and  B  workers  in  the  two 
categories  are  not  necessarily  the  same. 
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also  clustered  near  20  percent.  The  spread- between  cla.ss  A  and 
class  C  workers  was  smallest  in  the  case  of  turret-lathe  operators 
(38  percent)  and  highest  in  the  case  of  inspectors  (62  percent). 

Among  the  5  other  occupations  in  which  a  class  breakdown  was  employed, 

2  shewed  differentials  between-  class  A  and  C  of  slightly  more  than  50 
percent  and  3  around  45  percent.  For  the  most  part,  the  variation  in 
differentials  between  class  A  and  C  workers  resulted  from  a  greater 
spread  ox  average  earnings  among  the  top-skilled  rather  than  among 
the  lesser-skilled  workers. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  the  reasons  for  the 
greater  wage  spread  between  broad  skill  levels  found  in  jobbing  shops. 
Differences  between  the  two  branches  with  respect  tc  job  content,  pro¬ 
portion  of  skilled  workers  employed,  size  of  plant,  unionization,  and 
location  probably  influenced  the  variation  in  v/age  patterns.  14/ 

TTage  levels  of  women 

The  highest  paid  women  workers  in  production  shops  15/  were 
class  B  inspectors  and  class  B  grinding-machine  operators,  averaging 
over  20  percent  more  than  men  in  the  base  jobs.  On  an  equivalent 
level,  approximately  9  percent  above  the  base,  were  class  C  drill- 
press,  engine-lathe,  grinding-machine,  and  milling-machine  operators. 

In  those  occupations  for  which  comparison  was  possible,  the  differential 
in  spread  above  the  base  in  favor  of  mon  ranged  from  a  negligible  amount 
to  24  percent  in  the  case  of  class  B  assemblers!  the  average  differential 
was  about  o  percent.  Only  as  class  C  drill-press  operators  did  women 
match  the  average  wage  level  of  men  in  comparable  jobs. 

In  jobbing  shops  as  well  as  in  production  establishments, 
women  engaged  as  class  B  inspectors  were  the  highest  paid  of  their 
sex,  averaging  approximately  one-third  more  than  men  in  the  base 
jobbing  shop  occupations.  However,  the  differential  between  men  and 
women  class  3  inspectors  amounted  to  15  percent  in  favor  of  men.  Other 
women  workers  in  processing  and  inspecting  occupations  held  a  lower 
position  in  the  wage  scale  than  men  in  similar  jobs,  the  average 
differential  approximating  10  percent.  Since  city  average  wage  rates 
were  used  in  the  computation  of  indexes,  the  sox  differentials  shown 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  women  were  paid  less  than  men  for  com¬ 
parable  jobs  in  identical  plants.  They  do  indicate  that  in  most  cities 
women  earned  less  than  men  for  work  of  a  similar  character. 


14/  For  discussion  of  these  factors,  see  *fC7age ' Structure  of  the 
Machine  Tool  Accessory  Industry,  January  1945" • 

1 5/  Data  are  shown  only,  for  those  occupations  in. which  women  were 
employed  in  sufficient  number  to’  justify*:  comparisons. 
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V 


INTER-CITY'.  VARIATION  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  WAGS  RELATIONSHIPS 

In  table  2,  indexes  and  actual  average  wage  rates  are  presented 
for  tool  and  die  makers  in  production  and  jobbing  shops  in  all  of  the 
cities  included  in  this  study.  In  tables  3  and  4,  city  indexes  for 
other  occupations  are  shown  only  for  those  cities  jn  which  each  branch 
of  the  industry  was  concentrated  (5  cities  for  production  shops  and  9 
for  jobbing  shops) ^  The  list  of  occupations  is  abridged  somewhat, 
particularly  for  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  in  which  operations  were 
less  varied  than  in  production  shops  a  16/ 


It  should  be  borne1  in  mind  that  the  earnings  of  workers  in  the 
base  jobs  in  each  city  were  of  particular  importance  in  determining  the 
lever  of  the  indexes  for  other  occupations.  Therefore,  differences 
among  cities  as  revealed  by  the  indexes  do  not  represent  differences 
in  actual  wage  rates  but  only  differences  in  the  wage  spread  between 
occupations 3  17/ . 


City  Indexes  and  Average  Vfe.;~c  Ratos  fo r  Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Tool  and  die  makers  occupy  a  key  position  in  the  industry, 
particularly  in  jobbing  shops  where  they  constitute  almost  a  fourth 
of  the  labor  force.  As  indicated  previously,  they  usually  appear  at 
the  top  of  the  wage  scale,  outranked  only  by  working  foremen a  Thus, 
the  spread  between  tool  and  die  makers  and  the  base  generally  sets 
the  limits  within  which  ether  occupations  are  placed.  In  vio\7  of  the 
numerical  importance  of  tool  and  die  makers  and  their  superior  position 
in  the  wage  ladder,  a  listing  of  city  indexes  and  actual  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  for  this  occupation  highlights  the  variation  among  cities  in 
wage  spread  and  wage  rates  (table  2),  It  will  be  observed^ moreover, 
that  among  the  cities  covered  little  correlation  existed  between 
spread  above  the  base  and  the  level  of  money  earnings. 


In  the  production  branch  of  the  industry,  tool  and  die  makers 
in  Albany,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago  held  the  greatest  advantage 
in  terms  of  spread  above  the  base.  Insofar  as  actual  earnings  were 
concerned,  however,  Detroit  tool  and  die  makers  were  in  the  best 
position;  those  in  Albany  were  among  the  lowest  paid  in  the  industry. 


16/  Other  occupational  wage  data  in  money  terms,  on  a  locality  basis, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  upon  request, 

17 /  To  illustrate,  suppose  the  combined  average  hourly  earnings  for 
the  bo.se  occupations  were  80  cents  in  City  A  and  90  cents  in  City  3, 
Assume  also  that  tool  and  die  makers  avera0ed  $1,50  per  hour  in  both 
cities--  In  City  A  the  index  for  tool  and  die  makers  would  be  188,  or 
88  percent  above  the  base,  whereas  in  City  B  the  corresponding  index 
would  be  167 ,  or  67  percent  above  the  base. 


i 
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In  8  of  the  11  cities  for  which  comparison  was  possible, 
these  workers  averaged  higher  rates  of  pay  in  jobbing  than  in 
production  shops*  As  table  1  indicates,  the  spread  above  the  base 
was  also  higher  in  the  jobbing  shops.  The  greatest  differential 
between  average  base  rates  and  average  rates  for  tool  and  die 
makers  was  found  in  St,  Louis  jobbing  shops,  but  the  highest  wages 
for  these  skilled  workers  were  paid  in  Dayton,  with  Detroit  a  close 
second. 


Occupational  'j'ago  Relationships  by  City 


Production  shops 

•  m 

Production  shops  situated  in  or  around  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Hartford,  and  Nov/ark  employed  about  half  of  the  industry’s 
labor  force  in  January  1945 Occupational  indexes  for  these  cities 
arc  presented  in  table  3»  Ike  average  base  rates  upon  which  the 
indexes  wore  computed  are  also  shown. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ranking  of  occupations  varied  from 
city  to  city  as  did  the  spread  between  oach  occupation  and  the  base. 
Variations  wo re  widest,  as  expected,  among  the  higher  skilled  workers. 
On  the  whole,  skilled  workers  in  Chicago  showed  the  greatest  spread 
above  the  base 5  none  of  the  occupations  in  this  class  averaged  less 
than  70  percent  more  than  workers  in  the  base  jobs,  Hartford  had 
the  smallest  differential  for  the  same  groups  of  workers.  Class  B 
machine-tool  operators  in  Chicago  occupied  higher  positions  in  the 
wage  ladder  as  compared  with  similar  operators  in  other  cities, 
while  class  C  operators  in  Detroit  appeared  to  occupy  the  best 
position.  Class  B  and  C  machine  workers  were  closest  to  the  base 
in  Hart for do  Tfomon  plant  workers  fared  better  in  relation  to  tho 
base  in  the  3  Great  Lakes  cities  than  in  Hartford  or  Newark, 

Tool  and  die  jobbing  shops 

Indexes  of  average  wage  rates  for  selected  occupations  in  tool 
and  die  jobbing  shops  are  presented  in  table  4  for  Chicago^  Cleveland, 
'  Dayton,  Detroit,  Hartford,  Los  Angeles,  Milwaukee,  Newark  and  Hew  York. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  9  cities  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  total 
employment  in  this  branch  of  the  industry. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  production  establishments,  city  indexes 
for  the  more  skilled  occupations  exhibited  a  wide  range  among  the 
cities  shown,  Cn  the  whole,  the  greatest  spread  above  the  base  was 
found  in  Chicago,  Dayton,  and  New  York|  the  least  spread  was  encoun¬ 
tered  in  Detroit  and  Hartford, 

\  .*,•  •  • 


Table  2*— CITY  INDEXES  AND  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  l/  OF  TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS  IN  THE 
■MACHINE  TOOL  ACCESSORY  INDUSTRY,  BY  TYPE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT ,  JANUARY  I9L+5 

(Weighted  average  wages  for  male  janitors  and  hand  truckers  =  100) 


Region  and  city 


New  England 

Boston,  Massachusetts  .... 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  .. 
Hartford,  Connecticut  .... 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  ... 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  . 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
Waterbury,  Connecticut  ... 
_  Middle  Atlantic 

Albany,  New  York  . 

Buffalo,  New  York  . 

Erie,  Pennsylvania  . 

Newark,  New  Jersey  . 

New  York,  New  York  . . 

Paterson,  New  Jersey  ..... 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  . 

Rochester,  New  York  . . 

Syracuse,  New  York  . 

Great  Lakes 

Chicago,  Illinois  . „ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ......... 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Dayton,  Ohio  . . . . . . . . 

Detroit,  Michigan  . 

Flint,  Michigan . 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  . 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  ... 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  .... 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  . 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  „ . . 
South  Bend,  Indiana  ...... 

T oledo,  Ohio  . . 

Other 

Baltimore,  Maryland  . 

Los  (Angeles,  California  ... 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  . . 


Indexes 

Average  wage  rates 

Production 

shops 

Jobbing 

shops 

Production 

shops 

Jobbing 

shops 

178 

19 b 

$1.12 

$1.32 

156 

199 

1.11 

1.39 

167 

188 

1.35 

lo28 

176 

- 

1.20 

- 

189 

205 

1.25 

1.1+0 

- 

223 

- 

I0U5 

- 

177 

- 

1.22 

209 

mk 

1.15 

mm 

- 

186 

- 

1.32 

172 

- 

1.17 

_ 

200 

203 

1.50 

1.1+8 

185 

237 

1.39 

1.6l 

- 

20l+ 

- 

U+3 

- . 

236 

- 

1.65 

218 

211 

1.1+8 

1.33 

- 

223 

-  ) 

1.36 

- 

193 

mm 

1-35 

196 

22U 

1.1+3 

1.61 

mm 

236 

- 

1.37 

182 

203 

1.1+2 

1.52 

- 

221+ 

- 

1.30 

- 

229 

- 

1.79 

173 

186 

1.63 

1.75 

- 

165 

- 

1*55 

- 

226 

- 

1.54 

- 

229 

- 

l.ljlj 

221 

— 

1.57 

(2/) 

190 

(2/) 

1.37 

l09 

212 

1.20 

1.38 

- 

198 

- 

1.61+ 

- 

199 

- 

1.1+7 

mm 

207 

mm 

1.26 

- 

203 

- 

1.62 

- 

2l+8 

- 

1.1+9 

_l/  Averages  for  time-workers  only;  do  not  include  premium  pay  for  overtime  and 

night  work. 

2/  Number  of  workers  insufficient  to  justify  comparisons. 
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AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  l/  FOR  TIME  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACIIINE  TOOL  ACCESSORY 
PRODUCTION  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  WAGE  AREA,  JANUARY  1945 
(Weighted  average  wages  for  male  janitors  and  hand  truckers  Z  100) 


Occupation,  grade  and  sex 


Men 


Supervision 

Working  foremen,  processing  departments  ••• 


Processing 

Assemblers,  class  A  . . . 

Assemblers,  class  B  . . . . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  A  . . . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  olass  B  ......... 

Engine- lathe  operators,  class  C  . . . . 

Grinding -machine  operators,  class  A  ..... 
Grinding-machine  operators,  class  B  .... 
Grinding -machine  operators,  class  C  .... 

Heat  treaters,  class  3  . . . 

Milling -machine  operators,  class  A  ..... 
Milling-machine  operators,  class  B  ..... 
Milling -machine  operators,  class  C  ..... 

Tool  and  die  makers  . . . . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand,  (including 
hand-screw  maohines) ,  class  A  . . 


Inspection  and  testing 

Inspectors,  olass  A 
Inspectors,  olass  B 
Inspectors,  class  C 


Recording  and  control 

Stock  clerks  . . 


Custodial 
Guard e 


Processing 


Women 


Assemblers,  class  C  . . . .  • 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

spindle,  class  C  . 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C  . . . 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  C  ...... 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  C  . . 


Inspection  and  testing 

Inspectors,  class  C 


Custodial 
Janit  ora 


Weighted  average  wsgeB for  Janitors  and  hand 
truckers  . . . . . 


Chicago, 

Illinois 

Cleveland, 

Ohio 

t 

Detroit,  .  Hartford, 
Michigan  (  Connecticut 

182 

164 

t 

> 

189  « 

• 

• 

162 

(2/) 

mm 

1 

163  1 

144 

(P) 

137 

(2/)  « 

117 

1 % 

162 

165  * 

132 

147 

132 

139  * 

122 

119 

117 

124  » 

114 

184 

158 

173  « 

157 

148 

156 

139  1 

124 

114 

122 

120  1 

111 

(2/) 

133 

131  t 

110 

170 

150 

162  1 

128 

149 

133 

136  t 

(2/0 

116 

115 

121  » 

109 

196 

182 

173  * 

167 

(2/0 

156 

155  * 

1 

(2/) 

(2/) 

159 

t 

179  » 

153 

144 

150 

137  * 

127 

114 

124 

(2/0  * 

t 

106 

110 

122 

(S/0  * 

111 

1?1 

112 

(£/)  ! 

(2/) 

(2/) 

118 

t 

91 

(2/0 

113 

(2/0  : 

102 

(2/) 

117 

117  : 

(2/) 

127 

117 

115  » 

100 

105 

110 

111  t 

• 

• 

101 

110 

113 

t 

117  1 

1 

99 

95 

94 

: 

93  « 

• 

• 

(2/) 

$0.73 

$0.78 

s 

$0.94  i 

t 

$0.31 

,  Newark, 

.  New  Jersey 


188 


148 

125 

167 


(go 


200 

171 


179 

HA 

(2/) 


(2/0 

10U 


84 

88 

(2/) 

96 

(2/) 


103 

(2/0 

$0.75 


1 /  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

Number  of  workers  insufficient  to  justify  comparisons. 


Table  k  _ INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES  l/  FOR  MEN  TIME  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  TOOL  AND  DIE  JOBBING  SHOPS, 

“BY  WAGE  AREA,  JANUARY  19U5 

(Weighted  average  wages  for  janitors  and  hand  truckers  "  100 ) 
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PREFACE 


The  Industry  Wage  Study  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  yield  a  variety  of  wage  data 
for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  wage  determination,  place¬ 
ment,  and  minimum  wage  administration. 

The  results  of  the  Industry  Wage  Studies  are  made 
available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  Wage  Relationships'^  provides  measures  of  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  relationships  among  key  occupations  in  each 
industry  in  terms  of  indexes.  Series  2  on  "Wage  Structure" 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  actual  hourly  earnings  (straight- 
time)  and  the  various  elements  that  influence  variations  in 
wages  such  as  location,  size  of  establishment,  methods  of 
wage  payments,  and  the  occupational  composition  of  each 
industry.  This  series  also  presents  information  relating 
to  such  practices  as  shift  differential  payments,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  lunch  periods,  nonproduction  bonuses,  insurance, 
sick  leave,  and  incentive  wage  systems.  Locality  tabulations 
(forms  OWR-17  and  l8)  are  available  in  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Bureau. 


JULY  1946 


LS  47-317 


OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  FOUNDRIES,  JANUARY  1$45  l/ 

INTRODUCTION 


Tho  high  dcgroc  of  occupational  specialization  characteristic  of 
most  manufacturing  establishments  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  correspondin 
diversity  in  pay  scales.  The  maintenance  or  modification  of  wage  differ¬ 
entials  among  occupational  groups  in  line  with  changing  techniques  and 
labor  requirements  constitute  recurring  problems  in  wage  administration 
and  collective  'bargaining. 

In  the  process  of  setting  occupational  wage  rates  reference  is 
generally  made  to  prevailing  rate's  in  the  labor  market.  Usually  only  a 
limited  number  of  jobs  (key  jobs)  arc  used  as  bench-marks.  In  some 
situations  only  the  highest-  and  lowest- skilled  jobs  arc  used  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  wage  structure;  in  others  guide-posts  arc  included  at 
various  points  along  the  pay  scale.  Once  rates  are  determined,  for  the 
key  jobs,  tho  fixing  of  wages  in  other  occupations  is  arrived  at.  by  . com¬ 
parison  with  the  former  in  terms  of  skill,  responsibility,  traditionally 
established  differentials,  and  other  factors  bearing  upon  wage  rates.  In 
some  methods  of  job  evaluation  this  process  is  usually  aided  by  a  systemat 
rating  scale  to  determine  differences  between  one  job  and  another. 

The  Bureau's  industry  wage  studies  provide  occupational  wage 
information  for  key  jobs  only  2/--that  is,  jobs  that  are  found  in  numerous 
establishments;  those  that  engage  substantial  numbers  of  workers;  and 
those  that  have  been  used  as  bench-marks  in  wage  negotiations.  It  is 
assumed  that  if  data  for  key  jobs  a.re  available,  rates  for  other  occupa¬ 
tions  can  be  arrived  at  by  comparison  and  interpolation,  taking  into 
account  general  similarity  of  job  content.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  study  to  analyze  the  extensive  wage  data  available  for  foundries 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  central  tendencies  may  be  observed 
in  wage  d if f erentials  among  occupations. 


1/  Prepared  by  Willis  C.  Quant.  Data  were  collected  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Bureau's  Regional  Wage  Analysts.  Another  bulletin,  "Wage 
Structure:  Foundries,  1945 j"  describes  the  wage  and  occupational  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  industry. 

2 /  Workers  were  classified  on  the  basis  of  uniform  job  descriptions 
developed  by  the  Bureau.  These  descriptions  are  available  on  request. 


-  2  - 


The  method,  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows:  in  each 
city  or  wage  area  the  average  earnings  of  men  sand  mixers,  hand  and 
machine,  4/  are  used  as  a  base  (100);  earnings  for  other  jobs  are  ex¬ 
pressed  as  a  percentage  of  that  base.  In  this  manner  a  ladder-like 
arrangement  of  occupational ' indexes  for  ferrous  and  nonferrous  foundries 
is  developed  for  the  key  jobs  in  each  locality.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
representative  figure  for  all  areas  in  each  branch  of  the  industry,  the 
median  $J  or  midpoint  of  an  array  of  city  indexes  for  a  job  (floor 
molders,  for  example)  is  selected.  6/  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
some  measure  of  variation  from  the  median  is  essential  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  data.  For  this  purpose  the  middle 
range  within  which  half  of  the  city  indexes  fall  is  shown. 

The  occupational  wage  relationships  indicated  by  this  study 
constitute'  a  background  in  the  light  of  which  plant  policies  may  be 
formulated.  Plant  wagb  scales  will  differ  from  the  city  or  nation-wide 
patterns.  Despite  these  differences,  the  patterns  can  be  of  considerable 
use  in  comparing  differentials -between  skill  levels,  in  evaluating  cut-of- 
linb  rates,  and  in  placing  new  jobs  into  the  wage  scale. 


V  A  wage  area  is  defined  as  a  "central  city  and  such  surrounding  territor 
as  constitutes  a  relatively  homogeneous  area  with  respect  to  wage  structure. 
In  this  report  the  terms  "wage  area"  and  "city”  are  used  interchangeably. 
y  The  selection  of  hand  and  machine  sand  mixers  (men)  as  the  base  was 
necessary  because  neither  janitors  nor  hand  truckers,  the  base  jobs  in 
other  studies,  were  as  universally  represented.  This  change  in  base  is 
of  little  consequence  for  the  present  study.  It  should,  however,  be  kept 
in  mind  in  making  comparisons  with  data  for  captive  foundries  presented 
in  "Occupational  Wage  Relationships  -  Machinery  1945*" 
f J  The  median  as  a  method  of  averaging  is  preferable  to  an  arithmetic 
average  in  this  type  of  analysis,  since  it  is  affected  by  extreme  cases 
in  a  considerably  lesser  degree. 

6/  Since  the  cities  studied  in  both  the  ferrous  and  nonferrous  foundries 
were  not  distributed  among  the  various  regions  in  the  same  relative  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  regional  employment  bore  to  the  entire  industry,  it  was 
desirable  to  weight  the  number  of  observations  (city  relatives)  in  each 
region  in  order  to  effect  proper  regional  balance  in  arriving  at  the 
national  indexes.  Actually,  the  weighting  of  observations  altered  but 
few  of  the  indexes  by  a  significant  margin. 
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General  Wage  Pattern 

A  comparison  of  the  ranking  of  occupations  in  charts  1  and  2 
reveals  a  high  degree  of  similarity.  Although  the  indexes  for  nonferrous 
foundries  were  generally  higher  than  those  for  ferrous  foundries,  11/ 
the  differentials  or  spread  between  occupations  in  the  two  branches  of 
the  industry  were  also  closely  comparable.  There  was  little  difference 
between  the  two  series,  except  for  the  maintenance  occupations  (other 
than  electricians),  working  foremen  and  class  A  inspectors,  who  appeared 
higher  in  the  wage  scale  in  the  nonferrous  branch,  and  chippers  and 
grinders,  shakeout  men,  power  truckers  and  sand  mixers  (the  base  job), 
who  held  relatively  better  positions  in  ferrous  foundries. 

In  both  types  of  foundries,  wood  patternmakers  ranked  highest, 

55  percent  above  tho  base  in  ferrous  foundries  and  70  percent  above  in 
nonferrous  foundries.  Watchmen  were  lowest  in  both  wage  scales.  Machine 
moldcrs  held  an  advantage  in  both  series  over  other  skilled  processing 
workers. 

• ;  r*  >  .  . 

On  the  whole,  city  indexes  varied  less  in  nonferrous  than  in 
ferrous  foundries.  In  both  branches,  the  middle  range  within  which  iialf 
of  the  city  indexes  fell  tended  to  narrow  as  the  occupational  index 
approached  the  level  of  the  base,  indicating  greater  inter-city  variation 
in  spread  above  the  base  among  the  higher  skilled  occupations.  The 
extreme  range  fer  women  coremakers  reflects  the  wide  inter-city  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  job  performed  by  women. 


Method  of  Wage  Payment  and  Wage  Levels 

Three-tenths  of  the  plant  workers  in  ferrous  foundries  and 
one-fifth  of  those  in  nonferrous  operations  we re  paid  on  a  piece-rate 
or  production-bonus  basis.  Because  of  the  prominence  of  incentive  work 
in  this  industry,  and  particularly  in  several  of  the  cities  where  pro¬ 
duction  is  concentrated,  the  occupational  indexes  are  based  on  data  for 
both  time  and  incentive  workers.  However,  variations  among  occupations 


ll/  The  higher  indexes  for  nonferrous  foundries  do  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  comparatively  higher  level  of  wagos,  because  wages  of  the 
base  job  influence  the  indexes  of  all  other  occupations.  An  analysis 
of  earnings  of  men  sand  mixers  (the  base)  revealed  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  branches.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that  wage 
rates  for  comparable  jobs  wore  actually  higher  in  nonferrous  foundries 
in  January  1945. 


/ 


Table  1.  —  INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARRINGS  \J  IK  KEY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  FERROUS  AND  NulTERRCUS 

FOUNDRIES,  JANUARY  I9U5 


(Average  earnings  of  pen  sand  mixers,  hand  and  machine  -  1QQ) 


Ferrous  foundries 

Nonferrous  foundries 

Occupation,  grpde  end  sex 

Number 

of 

cities 

Median 

index 

Middle  range 
within  which 
one-hrlf  of 
the  city 
indexes  fell 

Number 

of 

cities 

S Middle  renge 
rwithin  which 
Median;one_hpif  of 
Index  .  city 

{indexes  fell 

Men 

• 

• 

• 

: 

Maintenance 

• 

• 

Cflment ers  ,  m°irtenpnce  . 

45 

43 

112 

IPO  -  124 

22 

132  :  127  -  135 

139  S  1T2  -  145 

132  :  123  -  l-*? 

170  :  121  -  142 

170  :  196  -  181 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

130 

116 

111  -  141 

19 

Maintenance  men,  general  utility  . 

4g 

102  -  127 
111  -  174 

22 

Mechanics ,  maint enance  T . t 

36 

48 

116 

19 

20 

Patternmakers,  wood  . 

155 

174  -  163 

Supervision 

• 

• 

• 

Working  foremen,  processing  departments 

52 

128 

117  -  143 

29 

149  :  132  -  196 

Processing 

• 

• 

• 

Chipoers  end  grinders  . 

54 

54 

54 

107 

136 

103  -  122 
131  -  145 

70 

30 

104  s  100  -  113 

144  :  132  -  199 

Coremakers,  hand  . 

Molders,  hand,  bench  . 

137 

129  -  192 

30 

145  :  129  -  1S9 

Holders,  floor  . 

54 

l4l 

127  -  151* 

28 

149  :  145  -  168 

Holders,  machine  . 

52 

l4g  j  136  -  199 

30 

193  :  139  -  1^2 

Pourere,  metal  . 

Shakeout-  en  . 

45 

54 

104 

100 

97  -  1C9 

95  -  109 

26 

30 

113  :  106  -  116 

98  :  99  -  102 

Inspection 

• 

• 

• 

Inspectors,  class  A  . 

22 

129 

108  -  139 

13 

143  :  122  -  191 

Inspectors,  class  3  . 

30 

42 

112 

95 

101  -  127 

89  -  106 

22 

16 

120  :  106  -  129 

103  :  99  -  110 

1 

• 

Inspectors,  cVss  C  . 

Recording  and  control 

Stock  clerk6  . 

38 

92 

81  -  104 

18 

102  :  98  -  114 

Material  movement 

Truckers,  hand 
Traclrers,  power 


t 

39  :  ?9 

31  :  99 


82 

92 


i 

s 

95  :  13 
lOS  :  12 


96 

101 


90  -  99 

96  -  104 


Custodial 

Guards  . 
Watchmen 


t 

Processing:  • 

Chippers  and  grinders  . : 

Coremekers,  hand  . : 

J 

Inspect  Ion  • 

Inspectors,  class  C  . : 


77 

91 

81  - 

98 

16 

:  100 

• 

• 

95  - 

107 

49 

77 

70  - 

84 

30 

:  83 

• 

• 

• 

71*  - 

86 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

76  - 

t 

t 

t 

21 

95 

109 

18 

:  95 

i 

87  - 

103 

26 

124 

94  - 

152 

18 

t  106 

• 

• 

101  - 

l4i 

t 

t 

1 

t 

• 

• 

26 

82 

75  - 

92 

17 

:  87 

t 

79  - 

100 

J_ J »  J 


1/  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work, 


Indexes  of  average  hourly  earnings  of  men 

IN  KEY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  FERROUS  FOUNDRIES 

JANUARY  1945 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MEN  SAND  MIXERS,  HAND  AND  MACHINE- IOO 


OCCUPATION  AND  CLASS 
PATTERNMAKERS,  WOOD 
MOLDERS,  MACHINE 
MOLDERS,  FLOOR 
MOLDERS,  HAND,  BENCH 

COREMAKERS,  HAND 

ELECTRICIANS, 

MAINTENANCE 

WORKING  FOREMEN, 
PROCESSING  DEPARTMENTS 

INSPECTORS,  CLASS  a 

MECHANICS,  MAINTENANCE 

MAINTENANCE  MEN, 

GENERAL  UTILITY 

CARPENTERS,  MAINTENANCE 
INSPECTORS,  class  b 
CHIPPERS  AND  GRINDERS 
POURERS,  METAL 
SHAKEOUT  MEN 
TRUCKERS,  POWER 
INSPECTORS,  class  c 
STOCK  CLERKS 
GUARDS 

TRUCKERS,  HAND 
WATCHMEN 


MEDIAN  INDEXES  AND  RANGE  WITHIN  WHICH  ONE-HALF  OF  CITY  INDEXES  FELL 

60  80  100  120  140  160  180 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
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CHART  2 

INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MEN 
IN  KEY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  NONFERROUS  FOUNDRIES 

JANUARY  1945 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  OF  MEN  SAND  MIXERS,  HAND  AND  MACHINE  •  IOO 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


in  the  amount  of  incentive  work  affect. wage  relationships,  usually  to  the 
advantage  of  occupations  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  incentive  workers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  occupations  typically  paid  on  a  time  basis 
would  appear  lower  in  the  average  wage  scale  than  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  skill  requirements  of  the  work*  13/  Reflecting  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  tine-rated  occupations  in  January  1945>  the  maintenance  jobs 
(electricians,  carpenters,  general  utility  maintenance  men  and  mechanics), 
class  A  inspectors  and,  in  ferrous  foundries,  working  foremen,  occupied 
positions  in  the  wage  scale  below  those  of  skilled  processing  workers 
such  as  machine  molders,  floor  molders,  bench  molders  and  hand  coremakers. 

In  ferrous  foundries  the  proportion  of  incentive  workers  in 
processing  occupations  ranged  from  a  fourth  of  the  floor  molders  to 
about  four-fifths  of  the  machine  molders*  In  nonferrous  foundries, 
incentive  systems  covered  1  out  of  6  bench  molders  and  up  to  2  out  of 
5  machine  molders.  < 


T/a.me  Levels  of  Women 

Inasmuch  as  the  study  covered  women  in  only  3  occupations, 
comparison  of  wage  levels  of  men  and  women  in  similar  jobs  is  extremely 
limited.  In  both  branches  of  the  industry,  however,  the  wage  levels  of 
men  exceeded  those  of  women  by  unmistakeable  margins.  Since  the  indexes 
were  drawn  from  city-wide  average  earnings,  the  sex  differentials  do  not 
indicate  unequal  pay  for  similar  work  within  any  given  plant;  they  may 
be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  inter-plant  differences  in  job  content,  skill 
requirements,  and  individual  productivity. 


REGIONAL  UAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  regional  indexes  for  each  occupation  in  the  Northeast, 
South,  V/est  and  the  Great  Lakes  areas,  shown  in  tables  2  and  3>  represent 
the  medians  of  all  cities  where  the  occupations  were  reported.  14/  Non- 
ferrous  foundries  in  the  South  were  omitted  because  of  the  limited 
coverage  in  that  region.  Because  the  regional  medians  were  drawn  from 
a  small  number  of  cities,  these  measures  are  subject  to  a  greater  margin 
of  error  than  the  national  indexes. 


12/  However,  an  unusually  high  average  wage  rate  in  a  particular  city 
resulting  from  a  predominance  of  incentive  workers  does  not  necessarily 
effect  the  median  index,  because  this  measure  is  not  influenced  by  the 
extremes  of  the  data. 

13/  This  does  not  imply  that  skill  is  the  sole  wage  determinant. 

14/  Differences  in  index  levels  among  regions  do  not  reflect  corresponding 
differences  in  wage  levels,;  but  only  differences  in  wage  relationships 


-  6  - 


For  ferrous  foundries  the  ranking  of  occupations  in  the  throe 
regions  excluding  the  South  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  consistent.  In 
the  South,  the  ranking  of  occupations  showed  considerable  deviation 
from  the  general  pattern.  The  greatest  differences  in  position  were 
noted  for  patternmakers,  machine  moldcrs,  chippers  and  grinders,  shake¬ 
out  men,  and  sand  mixers  (the  base  job),  who  held  considerably  lower 
positions  in  the  Southern  wage  scale  than  in  the  industry-wide  pattern. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  proportion  of  incentive  workers  in  the  South 
was  considerably  smaller  than  in  other  regions. 

In  nonferrous  foundries  the  ladder-like  arrangement  of  occupations 
in  the  North,  ’Jest  and  Great  Lakes  areas  showed  a  close  similarity.  Wage 
spreads  among  processing  workers  were  narrowest  in  the  West 5  in  this 
region,  incentive  work  was  of. least  significance. 


CITY  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Table  4  presents  occupational  indexes  for  20  representative 
cities  in  which  nearly  40  percent  of  the  workers  in  ferrous  foundries 
were  employed.  In  table  5  similar  data  are  shown  for  13  cities  which 
accounted  for  slightly  more  than  half  of  national  employment  in  .nonferrous 
foundries.  Thes,e  two  tables  illustrate  the  lack  of  consistency  in 
occupational  wage  relationships  among  localities.  In  some  cities  the 
ranking  of  occupations  varied  markedly  from  the  industry  pattern,  possibly 
due  to  differences,  in  the  proportion  of  incentive  workers  in  -particular 
occupations • 


That  differences  in  spread  above  the  base  do  not  correspond 
to  differences  in  actual  wage  rates  is  illustrated  by.  table  6  for 
ferrous  foundries  and  by  table  7  for  nonferrous  foundries.  City  indexes 
and  actual  average  hourly  earnings  are  shown  for  floor  molders  in  all 
cities  covered  by  this  study,  arranged  in  descending  order  of  indexes. 
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CVJ  Kn  CVJ  UN 

r—i  r-i  rH  r—i 

CVJ 

KN 

rH 

CD  UNvO  On  A-  UN  UN 

ON  KNCVJ  -7-3  O  On 

r—i  r—i  rl  r~i  r-i 

122 

112 

102 

00 

On 

Si 

*# 

MTv  CVJ . 
-JKNKN  ^ 

rH  rH  r—i  US] 


KN 

3 


nO  cq_x  un  r-  kn  q\ 
O  -X-X  LfN  UN  *H  O'* 


co 

32 


KN 

o 


a-  a\xr  r*- 


ON 


O  O  O  CO  O  ON  O 


NO  C'-sO 


ITN 

ITS 


vO 

3 


0-3  rH  -X  CVJ  o 
KN— 7  44h  Q 


o  o_ 

*H  H  rl  H  rl  H  H 


I  I  I  I  • 


-3  cvj  co 

O  KNK\ 


O  Q> 
O  On 


CVJ 

UN 


c  cs 

IA|  lT\| 


-3  CVJ  IfN  KN— 3 


C'—  A-  C —  o  c — 


CVJ  -3  KN  KN  -3  1^- 


H  IACO  H  o 
-4  -3  KN  LfN  CD 

rH  rH  H  rH  rH 

I  I  I  I  I 

co  co  -3  cj  vO 

CVJ  CVJ  CVJ  CVJ  LA 


GO 

IfN 


IS 


CVJ  On  H  CO  A- 
KN  KN  KNCVJ  f" 


*h  \0  kn  On  u>  O'-  CVJ 

rH  lAvO  UN  IfN  rH  O 
t-i  r-i  r-i  r-i  r-i  r-i  r-i 

I  I  I  I  I  •  I 

O  ONKN  UN  Q  H  KN 
o  KV3  —It  -q  *H  ON 
rH  r-i  r-i  r—i  rl  r-i 

t—i  rl  r4  t-i  rl  t-i 


O'  ON  00  t*-  f— 


H  r-i  t-i  r-i  r-i  O'  ri 


-3  OnO 


vO  rH 


■S  d  4» 

cd  <d  d 

:a  a  a, 


p 

a 


p 

9 

On 

• 

X 

to 

p 


© 

o 

o 

Si 


© 

p 

o 

V. 

to 

a 

s 

p 

£ 


◄  mo 

W  B  CO 

s  s  s 

r—i  r-i  r—i 

O  O  O 


P 

o 

•rH 

P 

O 

s. 

CD 

2 


a»  «  w 
P  P  P 
o  o  o 
p  p  p 
o  o  o 
©  ©  © 
Q<  Oi  cu 

3  3  S 

H  M  M 


£-  KN 

OnO 


nO 


IfN)  ^ 


St*!  § 


CO  KN 
£2 

102 

CO  UN 

On  CO 

KNOn 

o  KN 

t—i  r-i 

r—i 

On 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

102 

92 

ON 

On 

O  KN 

On  O 

r—i 

e3 

t^o 
ri  P 

8 

&S 

KN  KN 

On  rH 

3 

u 

© 

X 

p 


si 

to  « 


X 

s 


s? 

•h  a  p 

•3  31 

s 

p 

o 


p 

to  © 


04  I 

a  © 

r-i  P 

X  o 
o  o 


p 

o 

si 

w 

a 


Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 

Includes  cities  in- Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Now  Jersoy,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
Includes  cities  in  California,  Colorado,  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Includes  cities  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

Number  of  cities  too  small  to  justify  selection  of  median. 


Taku  *.— irxas  or  in ua  hoo«lt  tAEJciro#  1/  or  ai  11  itrr  occopatiops  i»  pissoos  pootidmh,  pt  cm, 

J  APT?  ART  19*5 

(Anrifi  wnln|i  of  —  n  i ind  ■! xar i ,  h md  And  aaehlaa  ■  100) 


Oseupetioo  sad  grade 


Curycattri! 

aeLntenenoe  .... 
Eleotriolens, 
aainteaenoe  . ... 
haiotenonoe  mb, 
general  utility 
teohenioa, 

eeintenoDoe  .... 
P  »tte  meeker  •, 


Auperrl»loa 


Working  fora aan, 
processing 

dopertasnta  .., 


Prop* aa lug 

Chip  pa  ra  and 


Inspection 


Inspectors, 


Inspeotor* , 
alaaa  C  , 


’/atari  a  1  eoyeeent 


Truoksri,  hand  . 
Truckers,  poaar 


Guarda  ........ 

Wetohesn  ...... 


Ays rag*  hourly 

•trsis.1  \f  of  non 

a and  nixsrs,  hand 


it/) 

1 

112 

• 

135 

i 

ill* 

i 

107 

a 

W 

a 

109 

121 

i 

129 

a 

121 

a 

- 

a 

96 

i 

(2/) 

a 

- 

1 

112 

a 

92 

i 

(30 

i  (2/) 

1 

1 

(2/) 

J55 

1 

122 

• 

138 

a 

128 

a 

(2/) 

a 

166 

a 

(2/) 

121 

a 

138 

i 

122 

a 

- 

a 

100 

a 

108 

a 

in 

a 

117 

a 

<30 

a 

108 

!  (2/) 

1 

(2/) 

1 

1 

1*5 

<so 

1 

121 

• 

125 

• 

125 

a 

(2/) 

a 

(SO 

i 

126 

111 

a 

123 

a 

lie 

t 

( 2 /) 

a 

97 

a 

(2/) 

a 

(2/) 

a 

127 

a 

a 

95 

a 

a 

102 

■  116 

a 

1 

98 

a 

1 

- 

- 

• 

111 

• 

13« 

a 

127 

a 

(2/) 

a 

(2/) 

i 

122 

(2/) 

a 

- 

a 

(2/) 

a 

150 

a 

106 

a 

105 

a 

(2/) 

a 

115 

a 

106 

a 

i 

93 

!  (2/) 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

157 

1*2 

• 

■ 

11*6 

• 

172 

a 

163 

a 

126 

a 

151 

a 

158 

161 

a 

162 

a 

167 

a 

(2/) 

a 

167 

a 

10* 

i 

119 

a 

136 

a 

157 

a 

121 

'<  it/) 

a 

- 

a 

1 

(2/) 

161 


100 

106 


96 

78 


•0.78 


Buffa¬ 

lo. 

I.T. 


130 


96 

93 


(2/) 

81 


♦0.90 


Phila¬ 

del¬ 

phia. 

Pa. 


' Pitta- 

1  Water- 

'chetta 

Los 

Seat- 

Can- 

• 

Chi- 

'cinotn-'cisYS-  'Colun- 

Day- 

De- 

1  Indian-1 

“l-  'Pin..-  ' 

8  with 

Tole- 

'burgh. 

'bury. 

'nooga. 

lea. 

:alif. 

tie. 

ton. 

• 

oago. 

nati,  1 

land ,  '  but , 

ton. 

troit. 

'apolla, 1 

bend , 

do. 

'  Pa. 

'Conn. 

'  Torn. 

1 

Wash. 

Ohio 

1 

Ill. 

Ohio  ' 

Chio  '  Ohio 

1 

Chio 

kloh. 

'  Ind.  ' 

1  1 

**•  '  rim.  1 

Wla.  1  1 

Ind. 

Ohio 

137 


106 

86 


•0.81 


iLa 


96 


•0.83 


80 

86 


% 


•0.88 


(2/) 


89 

100 


107 

77 


•0.61 


132 


(*/) 


•0.95 


126 


97 

106 


& 


•1.01 


Ora at  Lekss 


liA3 


CoraneJosrs,  hand  .1 

a 

118 

1 

132 

1 

117 

136 

1 

106 

1 

105 

169 

1 

99 

t 

102 

1 

133 

1 

130 

l 

108 

a 

105 

107 

96 

128 

115 

128 

106 

96 

3 

a 

1 

133 

a 

1 

177 

1 

1 

a 

1 

135 

a 

1 

155 

a 

126 

a 

138 

a 

153 

a 

152 

a 

139 

a 

131 

a 

(2/) 

1 

135 

a 

115 

a 

1 1*2 

a 

128 

1 

116 

a 

Holders,  head,  1 

benoh  ..........i 

l*U 

• 

133 

1 

156 

a 

139 

a 

116 

a 

161 

a 

135 

■ 

125 

1 

. 

• 

161 

1 

152 

• 

119 

♦ 

113 

* 

137 

1 

127 

115 

166 

130 

128 

162 

Holders,  floor  ...i 

1** 

a 

139 

a 

157 

a 

1J5 

1 

130 

1 

1 

137 

1 

126 

1 

166 

1 

11*1 

1 

153 

1 

127 

1 

116 

121 

139 

126 

163 

132 

3 

121 

11*7 

Holder*,  aaohl.no  .1 
Pourera,  natal  ...1 

<3$ 

96 

a 

1 

153 

119 

1 

a 

160 

107 

a 

a 

167 

125 

a 

1 

132 

% 

a 

1 

a 

a 

l9 

a 

1 

110 

97 

1 

1 

58 

• 

1 

161 

109 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

a 

t 

a 

1 

127 

93 

a 

1 

11*8 

97 

a 

S? 

159 

101 

a 

l 

138 

(ff) 

99 

a 

200 

(2/) 

Shakeout-een  .....i 

a 

116 

a 

98 

a 

106 

1 

1 

98 

a 

89 

a 

96 

a 

96 

a 

100 

a 

99 

a 

93 

• 

tl2 

1 

93 

a 

98 

a 

86 

a 

99 

a 

100 

a 

1 

toi 

89 

101 


91 

(2/) 


•0.87 


a 

a 

112  1 

135 

126 

(2/) 

■'  <2/1 

!  (2/) 

1 

a 

123  !  <  2 /) 

a 

a 

110  !  ( ! /) 

1 

a 

91  93 

1 

a 

a 

112  1 

105 

(2/) 

1 

1 

1 

a 

a 

1 

1 

1 

a 

-  1  120 

1 

1 

96  . 

t 

120  1 

a 

106 

95 

!  (2/) 

1 

!  12/) 

1 

1 

1 

-  .  90 

1 

a 

1 

UO  1  92 

a 

1 

1 

82  !  (: 1 f) 

• 

a 

a 

95  . 
a 

92 

160 

I 

1 

1 

98  1  (2/) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

79  1  102 

1 

9« 

(2/) 


•0.88 


(2/) 


91 


•0.79 


U3 


90 

90 


78 

61 


♦1.09 


81 

71* 


72 


•l.ol* 


98 


79 

81* 


81 

66 


123 


89 

92 


•1.06 


89 

K2/) 


% 


♦0.97 


82 

12/) 


♦0.90 


ije 


(J/) 

(!/) 


(2£ 


103 


(2/) 


65 


•1.05 


157 


% 


110 

(2/) 


1/  Including  prsnlun  pay  for  orartlaa  and  night  work. 

2/  tatar  of  workers  too  snail  to  Justify  es^arlasns, 


Table  5*— INDEXES  OF  AVEPACE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  1/  OF  MEN  IN  KEY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  NONFERROUS  FOUNDRIES,  BY  CITY, 

JANUARY  19h5 


(Average  earnings  of  men  eand  mixers,  hand  and  machine  ■  100) 


Occupation  and  grade 


Northeast 


Bos¬ 

ton, 

LA  8  3. 


®u  ffa- 
lo, 
N.Y. 


New¬ 

ark* 

N«J« 


pKflf- 

del- 

phi*. 

P«. 


Pitts¬ 

burgh, 

Pa. 


South 


Birm¬ 

ing¬ 

ham, 

Ala. 


West 

Los 

Ange¬ 

les, 

Calif. 


Great  Lakes 


Chi¬ 

cago, 

Ill. 


Cincin¬ 

nati, 

Ohio 


Cleve¬ 

land, 

Ohio 


De¬ 

troit, 

Mich. 


tttt 

wau- 

kee, 

Wis. 


Minne¬ 

apolis, 

Minn. 


Maintenance 


Carpenters,  maintenance  •• 

t 

103 

t 

83 

1 

m 

s 

U*7 

1 

(2/) 

I 

131 

I 

136 

t 

t 

(2/) 

1 

(SO 

1 

in 

Electricians,  maintenance 
^Aintenance  men,  general 

t 

1 

112 

t 

1 

I 

1 

(2/) 

1 

t 

(2/) 

t 

t 

* 

t 

t 

135 

t 

t 

lh2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

T33 

t 

t 

q/) 

t 

i 

132 

utility  •••••••••••••••• 

W) 

I 

’09 

1 

(2/) 

1 

136 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

126 

t 

!33 

• 

139 

t 

123 

1 

% 

i 

126 

v'eohanio8 ,  maintenance  ... 

(i/) 

1 

106 

t 

(2/) 

t 

(2/) 

1 

(£/) 

< 

- 

1 

120 

I 

162 

t 

- 

t 

130 

i 

i 

121 

Patternmakers,  wood  ••#... 

(fO 

1 

(2/) 

t 

(2/) 

t 

- 

1 

181 

t 

(2/) 

t 

i6e 

1 

201 

t 

175 

1 

168 

1 

- 

1 

136 

Supervision 


Working  foremen,  process¬ 
ing  departments  . . 


156 


Processing 


Chippers  and  grirdera  •• 

.i  in 

t 

100 

1 

105 

! 

u? 

* 

128 

1 

102 

1 

106 

1 

101 

1 

113 

l 

132 

t 

98 

1 

118 

t 

115 

Core makers,  hand  . 

i 

120 

1 

156 

t 

154 

t 

16L 

1 

135 

1 

132 

I 

155 

1 

158 

t 

167 

t 

113 

1 

151 

t 

162 

Molders,  hand,  tench  ... 

t 

119 

t 

151 

t 

163 

S 

171 

1 

169 

t 

lie 

t 

1<j5 

: 

161 

t 

166 

I 

109 

f 

126 

1 

130 

Voider 8,  floor  . . 

i 

115 

1 

159 

t 

178 

I 

190 

1 

1Ja8 

t 

li-0 

t 

169 

t 

(2/) 

t 

182 

1 

109 

1 

I60 

1 

- 

Molders,  machine  . . 

t 

125 

1 

liso 

t 

156 

1 

175 

1 

178 

t 

l6l 

t 

178 

1 

186 

1 

157 

1 

99 

I 

162 

1 

167 

Pourers,  metal  . 

t 

115 

t 

119 

} 

111* 

t 

- 

1 

1 

112 

1 

112 

1 

105 

1 

131 

t 

95 

1 

(2  f) 

a 

113 

Shakeout -men . 

s 

90 

t 

105 

t 

106 

1 

97 

1 

d/) 

1 

97 

1 

108 

t 

95 

t 

110 

1 

92. 

t 

97 

1 

105 

Inspection 


Inspectors,  class  B 
Inspectors,  class  C 


Custodial 


Guards  • • 
Watohmen 


Average  hourly  earnings  1/  of 
men  sand  mixers,  hard  and 
machine  •••••••••••••••••••. 


(2/) 


$0.60 


129 


162 


155 


168 


(2/) 


13k 


153 


lli3 


132 


(£/) 


(2/) 

107 


(2/) 


<0.99 


86 


$0.81 


(2/) 

103 


90 

65 


$0.78 


129 

100 


89 


$0.72 


(2/) 


$0.65 


111 

99 


95 

(2/) 


$0.95 


112 

112 


99 

eh 


$0.83 


96 

eh 


(2/) 

(|/) 


$0.76 


129 

lli* 


103 

(2/5 


$0.87 


117 

102 


126 


% 


(2/) 


$1.26 


86 


$0.91 


(2/) 

(2/) 

156 


1U9 


(2/) 


(2/) 

&/) 


<0.79 


1/  Excluding  premium  pay  for  OTertlme  and  night  work. 
ej  Number  of  workers  too  small  to  justify  comparisons 


Table  6. —  CITY  INDEXES  AND  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARRINGS  1 J  OF 
FLOOR  HOLDERS  IN  FERROUS  FOUNDRIES, 
JANUARY  1945 


( Average  earnings  of  men  sand  mixers,  hand,  and  machine  =  100) 


City 

Index 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

V 

Atlanta,  Ga. . 

188 

$1.07 

New  Orleans,  La . 

181 

1.21 

Houston,  Texas  . 

176 

1.16 

Wore  ester,  Ma.ss . 

176 

1.4i 

New  Haven,  Conn.  ..... 

170 

1.43 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

169 

.23 

Chattanooga,  Tenn* 

IbS 

1.01 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  .... 

166 

1.01 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

166 

1.36 

Newark,  N.  J . 

l6l 

1.22 

Akron,  Ohio  . 

160 

1.30 

Baltimore,  Md . 

158 

1.17 

Louisville,  Ky . 

158 

1.04 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

157 

1.24 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

157 

1.27 

Reading,  Pa . 

155 

1.19 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

153 

1.21 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

153 

1.21 

Hartford,  Conn . 

150 

l.l4 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

149 

1.16 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

147 

1.26 

Springfield,  Mass.  ... 

146 

l.ll 

Boston,  Mass . 

144 

1.12  " 

Canton,  Ohio  . 

144 

1.25 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

!43 

1.29 

San  Antonio,  Texas  ... 

142 

.91 

Chicago,  Ill . 

141 

1.24 

City 


Denver,  Colo . 

Fort  Wayne ,  Ind.  ... 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  .. 

Tulsa,  Okla . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Detroit ,  Mich . 

Erie,  Pa . 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Spn  Francisco,  Calif 

Pi.ttsburgh,  Pa . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  . 
Waterbury,  Conn.  ... 
Grand  Rapids ,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  .... 
Wilmington,  Del.  ... 
I nd i anapol is,  Ind .  . 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Seattle,  ^psh . 

Dayton,  Ohio  ....... 

Portland,  Ore . 

South  Bend,  Ind.  ... 
Providence,  R.  I.  .. 
Fall  River,  Mass.  .. 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

Kansas  City,  Ho.  ... 
Peoria.,  Ill . 


Index 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

1/ 

l4l 

$1.04 

l4l 

1.17 

140 

1.01 

140 

1.08 

139 

1.25 

139 

1.47 

139 

1.18 

137 

1.30 

136 

1.29 

135 

1.12 

1E2 

1.08 

130 

1.14 

128 

I.09 

127 

1.38 

127 

1.12 

124 

1.20 

124 

1.05 

124 

1.25 

121 

1.31 

121 

1.27 

121 

1.27 

118 

1.07 

116 

1.08 

114 

1.19 

107 

1.04 

(2/) 

(2 /> 

( 2 /) 

(2 /) 

l/  Excluding  premium  nay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 
2/  Number  of  workers  too  small  to  justify  conro orisons. 


Table  7.  — CITY  INDEXES  AND  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  l/  OF 
FLOOR  MOLDERS  IN  NONFSRROUS  FOUNDRIES 

JANUARY  19 45 


( Average  earnings  of  men  sand  mixers,  hand  and  machine  =  100 ) 


City 

Index 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

1/  . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

190 

$1.37 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 

182 

1.58 

Indianapolis ,  Ind . 

180 

1.33 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

17S 

1.39 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

168 

1.3S 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

160 

1.46 

Newark,  N,  J . 

159 

1.29 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

158 

1.23 

Baltimore,  Md . 

153 

1.21 

Chicago,  Ill . 

lU9 

1.24 

Denver,  Colo . 

149 

1.12 

Youngstown,  Ohio  . 

149 

1.24 

Birmingham,  Ala. . 

148 

.96 

Springfield,  Mass . 

147 

1.31 

Boston,  Mass . 

145 

1.16 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

145 

1.44 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

140 

1.33 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

140 

1.37 

Seattle,  Wash . 

132 

1.28 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

131 

1.10 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

123 

1.11 

Detroit,  Mich . 

109 

1.37 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

(2/) 

(2/) 

Kansas  City,  Mo . . . 

(2 /) 

(2 /) 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

(2/) 

(2/) 

Peoria,  Ill . 

(2 /) 

(2/) 

Portland,  Ore . 

(2 /) 

(2/) 

Reading,  Pa . 

(2 /) 

(2 /) 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

(2/) 

(2 /) 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

(2/) 

(2/) 

1 J  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 
2/  Number  of  workers  too  small  to  justify  comparisons. 
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INDUSTRY  WAGE  STUDIES  BULLETINS 


The  following  bulletins,  issuod  as  part  of  tho  Bureau's  Industry 
Wage  Studios  program,  aro  available  (in  addition  to  local  tabulations 

described  in  tho  Preface). 

General 

Industry  Wage  Studies  -  A  Descriptive  Statement 
Appendix  A  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Metalworking 

Appendix  B  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Mining 

Appendix  C  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Apparel 

Appendix  D  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studios  -  Electric  Light 

and  Power 5  Warehousing  and  Storage 


Series  1  -  Occupational  WaRQ  Relationships 

No.  1  Machinery,  194-5 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  194-5 

3  Foundries,  1945 

4  Machine  Tools,  1945 

5  Eloctric  Light  and  Powor,  1945 

Series  2  -  Waao  Structure 
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2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  1945 

3  Machine  Tools,  1945 
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5  Fabricated  Structural  Stool,  1945 

6  Iron  and  Steel  Forgings,  1945 
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8  Foundries,  1945 

9  Small  Arms,  1945 

10  Aircraft  Engines  and  Parts,  1945 

11  Power  Boilors,  1945 

12  Coal  Mining,  1945 

13  Office  Workers  -  Metalworking,  1945 
In  preparation 

Bakcrios,  1945 

Communication  Equipment,  1945 

Cotton  Garmonts,  1945 

Department  and  Clothing  Stores,  1945 

Electric  Generating  and  Distribution  Equipment,  1945 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945 

Footwear,  1945 

Industrial  Chomicals,  1946 

Limited  Prico  Variety  Stores,  1945 

Power  Laundries,  1945 

Radios,  1945 

Structural  Clay  Products,  1945 
Warehousing,  1945 
Wood  Furniture,  1945 
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The  Industry  Mag e  Study  program  ox  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  designed  to  yield  a  variety  of  wage  data 
for  use  in  collective  bargaining,  wage  determination,  place¬ 
ment,  and  minimum  wage  administration. 

The  results  ox  the  Industry  V/age  Studies  are  made 
available  in  two  series  of  bulletins.  Series  1,  entitled 
"Occupational  V/age  Relationships"  provides  measures  of  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  relationships  among  key  occupations  in  each 
industry  in  terms  of  indexes.  Series  2  on  "V/age  Structure" 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  actual  hourly  earnings  (straight- 
time)  and  the  various  elements  that  influence  variations  in 
wages  such  as  location,  size  of  establishment,  methods  of 
wage  payments,  and  the  occupational  composition  of  each 
industry.  This  series  also  presents  information  relating 
to  such  practices  as  shift  differential  payments,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  lunch  periods,  nonproduction  bonuses,  insurance, 
sick  leave,  and  incentive  wage  systems.  Locality  tabulations 
(forms  OV/R-17  and  18)  are  available  in  the  regional  offices 
of  the  Bureau. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN  THE  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY, 

JANUARY  1945  1/ 


INTRODUCTION 


The  high  degree  of  occupational  specialization  characteristic  of 
most  manufacturing  establishments  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
diversity  in  pay  scales,,  ^'he  maintenance  or  modification  of  wage  differ¬ 
entials  among  occupational  groups  in  line  with  changing  techniques ' and  labor 
requirements  constitute  recurring  problems  in  wage  administration  and  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

In  the  process  of  setting  occupational  wage  ra.tes,  reference  is 
generally  made  to  prevailing  ra.tes  in  the  labor  market.  Usually  only  a 
limited  number  of  jobs  (key  jobs)  are  used  as  bench-marks.  In  some  situations 
only  the  highest  -  and  lowest-skilled  jobs  are  used  to  define  the  limits  of 
the  wage  structure;  in  others  guide-posts  are  included  at  various  points  along 
the  pay  scale.  Once  rates  are  determined  for  the  key  jobs,  the  fixing  of 
rates  for  other  occupations  is  achieved  by  comparison  with  the  former  in 
terms  of  skill,  responsibility,  traditionally  established  differentials,  and 
other  factor's  bearing  upon  wage  rates.  In  some  methods  of  job  evaluation 
this  process  is  usually  aided  by  a  systematic  rating  scale  to'  determine 
differences  between  one-  job  and  another. 

The  Bureau’s  industry  wage  studies  provide  occupational  wage  infor¬ 
mation  for  key  jobs  only  2./  —  that  is,  jobs  that  are  found  in  numerous 
establishments;  those  that  engage  substantial  numbers  of  workers;  and  those 
that  have  been  used  as  bench-marks  in  wage  negotiations.  It  is  assumed  that 
if  data  for  key  jobs  are  available,  rates  for  other  occupations  can  be 
arrived  at  by  comparison  and  interpolation,  taking  into  account  general 
similarity  of  job  content. 


l/  This  report  was  prepared  by  Edyth  M.  Bunn.  Data  were  obtained  through 
an  industry  wage  survey  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Regional  Wage 
Analysts  of  the  3urea.u.  A  previous  bulletin,  11  Wage  Structure;  Machine 
Tools,  1945",  d  escribed  the  wage  and  occupational  structure  of  the  industry. 
2/  Job  descriptions  are  available  on  request. 
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It  is  the  object  of  the  present  study  to  analyze  the  extensive  wage  data 
available  for  the  machine  tool  industry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
central  tendencies  may  be  observed  in  wage  differentials  among  occupations. 

'  -The ’method  adopted  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows:  in  each  city 
or  wage  area  3./  the  combined  average  time  rates  of  two  unskilled  jobs,  men 
janitors  and  hand  truckers,  are  used  as  a  base  (100);  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ings  for  other  occupations  (time  and  incentive  workers  separated)  are 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  that  base.  In  this  manner,  a  ladder-like 
arrangement  of  occupational  indexes,  by  method  of  wage  Payment,  is  developed 
for  thd  key  jobs  in  ea.ch  locality  in  which  machine  tool  plants  are  concen¬ 
trated.  In  order  to  obtain  a  representative  figure  for  all  areas  in  the 
industry,  the  c-ity  indexes  for  each  occupation  are  ranked  and  an  average  of 
the  middle'  50  percent  of  the  indexes  is  computed.  4/  The  limits  to  the 
middle  range  within  which  half  the  city  indexes  fall  are  also  shown  in  order 
to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  data. 

The  occupational  wage  relationships  indicated  by  this  study  consti¬ 
tute  a  background  in  the  light  of  which  plant  policies  may  he  formulated. 
Plant  wage  scales  will  in  many  cases  differ  widely  from  the  city  or  nation¬ 
wide  patterns.  Despite  these  differences  the  patterns'  can  be  of  considerable 
use  in  comparing  differentials  between  skill  levels,  in  evaluating  out-of¬ 
line  rates,  and  in  placing  new  jobs  into  the  wage  scale. 


3,/  A  wage  area  is  defined  as  a.  central  city  and  such  surrounding  territory 
as  constitutes  a  relatively  homogeneous  area  with  respect  to  wage  structure. 

In  this  report  the  terms  "wage  area"  and  "city"  are  used  interchangeably, 

4/  Averaging  the  middle  range  of  indexes  represents  a  departure  from  the 
method  employed  in  previous  wage  relationship  s'tudies.  Heretofore,  the 
median  of  all  city  indexes  was  selected  as  the  national  average.  With  a  wide 
range  in  index  values  and  a  relatively  small  number  of  cities  the  median  tends 
to  be  unstable,  that  is,  subject  to  significant  change  merely  by  the  addition 
or  subtraction  of  one  or  two  city  indexes,  not  necessarily  extreme  values. 

The  average  of  the  middle  range  and  the  median  have  in  common  a  characteristic 
desirable  for  this  type  of  d.ata,  namely,  that  of  eliminating  the  effect  of 
extreme  cases. 


NATION-WIDE  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  5/ 

The  machine  tool  industry  includes  all  establishments  primarily 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  non-portable  power-driven  machines  such'  as 
lathes,  milling  machines,  planers,  shapers,  boring  mills,  drill  presses  and 
machines  for  honing,  lapping  and  grinding.  In  January  1945,  the  industry 
consisted  of  approximately  JOG  establishments  employing  over  100,000  workers. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  industry’ s  labor  force  were  employed  in  establish¬ 
ments  situated  in  or  near  17  large  cities.  6/  Information  for  this  study 
was  based  upon  January  1945  pay-roll  data  J./  obtained  from  129  representative 
establishments  employing  o2,000  workers  in  these  cities. 

The  wage  data  cover  men  in  42  jobs  and  women  in  9  jobs.  Indexes 
are  presented  separately  for  workers  paid  on  an  incentive  basis  (piece  rate 
or  production  bonus)  ,  who  were  represented  in  10  of  the  17  cities  covered. 
Because  of  interplant  differences  in  occupational  structure,  few  of  the  time- 
or  incentive-paid  jobs  were  found  in  all  cities. 


5./  Occupational  wage  rates  in  money  terms  are  the  subject  of  another  report, 
"Wage  Structure:  Machine  Tools,  1945".  The  use  of  that  report  to  supplement 
the  data  in  the  present  study  is  recommended.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  two  reports  covering  the  machine  tool  industry  differ  significantly 
with  respect  to  purpose,  coverage,  and  method;  hence,  the  wage  relationships 
indicated  in  this  study  will  not  coincide  with  relationships  between  industry¬ 
wide  occupational  average  earnings. 

&/  The  cities  covered  were:  New  England  -  Boston  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts; 
Bridgeport  and  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Middle 
Atlantic  -  Buffalo  and  New  York  City,  New  York;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Great  Lakes.  -  Chicago  and  Rockford,  Illinois;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Midwest  -  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Pacific  -  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1/  Vase  rates  have  not  been  static  since  January  1945*  In  some  cases  increase? 
have  been  granted  in  the  form  of  percentages,  while  in  others  increases  have 
involved  a  specified  number  of  cents  per  hour.  When  applied  to  all  or  most 
workers  a  percentage  change  does  not  affect  the  differentials  between  occupa¬ 
tions  nor  their  relative  positions  in  the  wage  scale.  Although  the  second 
type  of  wage  increase  narrows  the  differentials  between  occupations,  it  does 
not  otherwise  change  the  wage  scale.  Over  a  period  of  time,  however,  the 
relationships  between  time  rates  and  the  earning  of  workers  Paid  according 
to  individual  or  group  productivity  may  b°  altered  by  factors  other  than 
wage  changes.  For  example,  the  standardization  of  product,  allowing  for  long 
runs  for  machine  operators  on  incentive,  often  results  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  earnings. 
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CHART  1 


INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGE  RATES 
FOR  MEN  TIME  WORKERS  IN  KEY  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY 

JANUARY  1945 

COMBINED  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  JANITORS  AND  HAND  TRUCKERS  -  IOO 


OCCUPATION  AND  GRADE 

AVERAG 

TOOL  AND  DIE  MAKERS 

WORKING  FOREMEN,  processing  departments 

MACHINISTS,  production 

INSPECTORS,  class  a 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

MACHINISTS,  maintenance 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  a 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  a 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (  INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  A 

ASSEMBLERS,  class  a 
ELECTRICIANS,  maintenance 
DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS,  radial  .class  a 
MECHANICS,  maintenance 
MILLWRIGHTS 
HEAT  TREATERS,  class  a 
CARPENTERS,  maintenance 

MACHINE-TOOL  OPERATORS,  miscellaneous  machines 
DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS, 

SINGLE  ANO  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  ,  CLASS  A 

INSPECTORS  .  LASS  8 

ENGINE- LATHE  OPERATORS  ,  class  b 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  ,  class  b 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  B 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  ,  class  b 

ASSEMBLERS,  class  B 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS ,  radial  .class  b 

HEAT  TREATERS,  class  B 
DRILL- PRESS  OPERATORS, 
single  and  multiple  spindle  ,  class  b 
CRANE  OPERATORS  ,  electric  bridge 

CHIPPERS  AND  GRINDERS 
PAINTERS ,  rough 

TRUCK  DRIVERS 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS, 

HAND  (INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINES)  CLASS  C 

TRUCKERS,  power 
INSPECTORS,  class  C 
STOCK  CLERKS 
ASSEMBLERS,  class  c 
ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS  ,  class  c 
GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  class  c 
MILLING- MACHINE  OPERATORS  ,  class  c 
GUARDS 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS, 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPIN0LE  ,  CLASS  C 

WATCP-.iEN 
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Wage  Levels  of  Women 

Among  women  workers,  class  C  turret-lathe  operators  and  class  B 
inspectors  ranked  highest,  earning  close  to  20  percent  .above,  the  base. 
Comparison  of  wage  levels  "between  men  and  women  can  he  made  In  only  a  limited 
number  of  occupations;  in  the  S  occupations  in  which  such  comparison  is 
possible,  the  wage  level  was  approximately  the  same  in  only  2  instances, 
class  C  drill-press  and  turret-lathe  operators.  The  average  wage-area 
differential  in  favor  of  men  was  about  10  percent.  10/ 

Relationships  Among  Incentive  Workers . 

In  January  19^5  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  industry’s  plant  workers 
were  paid  on  an  incentive  basis.  The  occupations  most  commonly  found  under 
piece-rate  or  production  bonus  systems  were  the  specialized  machine-tool 
jobs,  assembling,  and  chipping  and  grinding.  Average  indexes  and  middle 
■  ranges  for  these  occupations  are  shown  in  table  2.  In  chart  2,  average 
indexes  of  time  and  incentive  workers  in  identical  jobs  are  compared..  Since 
both  series  were  computed  from  the  same  base  (city  average  earnings  of 
janitors  and  hand  truckers)  the  differences  in  index  values  represent 
differences  in  wage  levels  as  well  as  spread  a^ove  the  ba.se. 

In  terms  of  wave  relationships,  the  pattern  formed  by  incentive- 
paid  occupations  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  for  time  workers.  When 
the  ranking  of  occupations  is  considered,  it  is  observed,  that  for  both  time 
and  incentive  workers  the  first  6  positions  cover  class  A  machine  operators, 
the  next  7  Positions  represent  B  workers,  and.  chiopers  and  grinders  and 
class  C  v/orkers  occupy  the  lower  positions.  However,  the  ranking  within  thes 
three  main  groups  differs  somewhat  as  between  time  and  incentive  workers. 

An  examination  of  the  data  reveals  tha.t  differentials  between  skill 
levels  a.re  not  significantly  affected  by  method  of  wage  payment,  ^or  example 
in  most  of  the  categories  the  advantages  of  A  v/orkers  over  B  workers  ranged 
only  from  11  to  l6  percent  for  both  incentive  ahd  time  workers.  In  a  coranari 
son  between  grades  B  and  C  less  uniformity  is  to  be  expected  since  in  the 
lower-skilled  jobs  individual  dexterity  is  given  greater  scope,  hence  incen¬ 
tive  earnings  are  inclined  to  be  more  erratic.  Even  here,  however,  the 
average  differential  between  grades  B  and  C  varied  only  from  lH  percent  for 
incentive  to  17  percent  for  time  workers,  with  a  range  of  11  to  18  Percent 
covering  most  "f  the  occupations  in  both  groups. 


10/  These  data  cannot  support  any  conclusions  regarding  intra-plant  wage 
differentials  between  men  and  women  performing  jobs  of  similar  character. 
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As  chart  2  indicates,  incentive  earnings  exceeded  hourly  rates  in 
all  occupations  studied.  The  differentials  ranged  from  8  percent  for  class 
A  engine-lathe  operators  to  J>0  percent  for  class  A  single-and  mult  role-dr  ill- 
press  operators*  The  average  differential  in  favor  of  incentive  workers 
was  17  percent.  A  significant  consequence  of  differences  in  methods  of  wage 
payment  was  to  bring  the  earnings  of  class  C  workers  on  incentive  up  to  the 
'level  of  class  B  workers  on  time  rates,  while  the  earnings  of  class  B  men 
in  the  former  category  generally  were  at  the  level  of  the  highest- skilled 
machine-tool  operators  paid  on  a  time  basis. 

INTER-CITY  VARIATION  117  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS  11/ 

In  January  19^5»  ^0  percent  of  the  machine-tool  establishments  and 
over  hglf  of  the  industry* s  workers  we re  concentrated  in  or  near  the  cities 
of  Bridgeport,  Providence,  Worcester,  New  £ork;  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Rockford,  and  Los  Angeles.  Table  3  presents  occupational  indexes 
for  these  cities,  together  with  the  combined  rate  for  janitors  and  hand 
truckers  used  as  the  base  in  arriving  at  the  city  indexes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  inter-city  differences  in  index  levels  do  not  reflect  correspond¬ 
ing  differences  in  wage  levels,  except  in  instances  where  the  combined  rates 
of  the  base  occupation  are  similar. 

The  differences  in  spread  between  the  highest  paid  occupation,  tool 
and  die  makers,  and  the  lowest,  the  base  occupations,  highlight  the  v  ariation 
in  inter-city  wage  relationships.  In  Bridgeport,  average  earnings  of  tool 
and  die  makers  were  more  than  twice  those  of  the  base  jobs;  as  a  contrast, 
the  spread  in  Worcester  amounted  to  approximately  50  percent. 


11/  Occupational  wage  data  in  money  terms,  on  a  locality  basis,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  on  request. 


Table  2. —  INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  1 /  FOR  REE  INCENTIVE 
WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MACHINE  TOOL 
INDUSTRY,  JANUARY  1945 


(Combined  average  wages  for  janitors  and  hand  truckers  -  100 ) 


Occupation  and  grade 


Number 

of 

cities 


Average 

of 

middle 

index 


Middle  range 
within  which 
one-ha.lf  of 
the  city- 


Assemblers,  class  A . . . :  10 

Assemblers,  class  3  . :  8 

Assemblers,  class  C  . . :  9 

Chippers  and  grinders  . :  9 

Drill-press  operators,  radial,  cla.ss  3  . . :  10 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple 

spindle,  cla.ss  A . :  7 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple  : 

spindle,  class  3  . . . ,....:  7 

Drill-press  operators,  single  and  multiple  : 

spindle,  class  C  . ;  6 

Engine-lathe  operators,  cla.ss  A . :  9 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  3  . ..:  9 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  C  . . 7 

Grinding-machine  operators,  cla.ss  A  . . :  10 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  3  . . . :  8 

Grinding-machine  operators,  class  C  . . :  9 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  A  . . :  Q 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  3 . :  9 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  C  . :  8 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand-  : 

screw  machine)  class  A . :  10 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand-  : 

screw  machine)  class  B  . 10 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (including  hand-  : 
screw  machine)  cla.ss  C  . 9 


range 

indexes  fell 

177 

16B  -  190 

160 

146  -  164 

140 

123  -  159 

l4l 

126  -  153 

190 

l44  -  157 

179 

165  -  189 

1H1 

143  -  162 

131 

120  -  149 

169 

199  -  184 

192 

145  -  160 

129 

119  -  134 

180 

166  -  203 

156 

151  -  164 

140 

129  -  156 

169 

199  -  186 

149 

139  -  161 

137 

125  ~  160 

174 

162  -  201 

154 

150  -  162 

133 

128  -  142 

1 J  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  METHOD  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT 
ON  OCCUPATIONAL  WAGE  RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  MACHINE  TOOL  INDUSTRY 

JANUARY  1945 

COMBINED  AVERAGE  WAGES  FOR  JANITORS  AND  HAND  TRUCKERS  3 IOO 


OCCUPATION  AND  CLASS 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  class  a 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  A 

ASSEMBLERS  CLASS  A 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS 

HAND  (INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  A 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS  class  a 
MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  class  a 
ASSEMBLERS  CLASS  B 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  class  b 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS 

HAND  (INCL.  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  B 

ENGINE- LATHE  OPERATORS  class  b 
DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  B 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS 

RADIAL,  CLASS  B 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  class  b 

CHIPPERS  AND  GRINDERS 

GRINDING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  class  c 

ASSEMBLERS  CLASS  C 

MILLING-MACHINE  OPERATORS  class  c 
TURRET-LATHE  OPERATORS 

HAND  (INCL  HAND-SCREW  MACHINE)  CLASS  C 

DRILL-PRESS  OPERATORS 

SINGLE  AND  MULTIPLE  SPINDLE,  CLASS  C 

ENGINE-LATHE  OPERATORS  CLASS  C 


AVERAGE  INDEXES 
BO  100 
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11  INCENTIVE  WORKERS 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 


TIME  WORKERS 


1  BASED  ON  STRAIGHT-TIME  HOURLY  EARNINGS  OF  MEN. 


. 


' 


. 


Table  3  —INDEXES  OF  AVERAGE  WAGS  RATES  1/  FOR  MEN  TIME  WORKERS  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  IB  MACHINE  TOOL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 

JANUARY  1945 

_ _ (Combined  average  *gtge  for  Jan iters  and  hpfld  tmcko.ro  n  100 ) 


BY  WAGE  AREA, 


Occupation  and  grade 


Bridgeport , 

Cmul 


Maintenance 

Carpenter a,  maintenance  . 

Electricians,  maintenance  . 

Machinists,  maintenance  . 

Mechanic*,  maintenance . * 

Millwrights  . 1 

1 

Supervision 

Working  foremen,  processing 
departments  . 


Processing 

Assemblers,  class  A  . 

Assemblers,  class  B  . 

Assemblers,  class  C  . 

Drill-press  operators,  radial, 

dess  A . : 

Drill-press  operators,  radial,  : 

class  B . : 

Engine-lathe  operators,  class  A 
Engine-lathe  operators,  class  B  ,, 
Grinding-machine  operators, 

class  A  . 

Grinding-mechino  operators, 

class  B  . 

Machine-tool  operators, 

miscellaneous  machines  . 

Machinists,  production  . 

Milling-machine  operators,  class  A 
Milling- machine  operators,  class  B 

Tool  and  die  makers  . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (in¬ 
cluding  hand- screw  machine) 

class  A  . 

Turret-lathe  operators,  hand  (in¬ 
cluding  hand- screw  machine) 
class  B  . 


Inspection 

Inspectors,  class  A 
Inspectors,  class  B 
Inspectors,  class  C 

Recording  and  Control 
Stock  clerks  . 


-ter  VI  'ovess-nt 

Truck  drivers 

Custodial 


Guards 


Combined  average  wage  1 /  for  janitors 
and  hand  truckers  . 


(2 /> 
(2/> 

(2/j 


168 

153 

135 

(2/) 

(2 /) 

(2/) 

157 

139 

149 

142 

(2/) 

150 

158 

140 

215 

160 

143 


(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 


(2 /) 
12/) 
(2/) 
$0.72 


Providence . (Worcester,  !  Hew  York,  (Cincinnati , (Cleveland, 


L L 


Ilase. 


H.  Y. 


Ohio 


140 

l4? 

154 

(2/) 

139 


(2 /) 

(S1 

129 

(2/> 

136 

l6l 

144 

(£/) 

(2 /) 

(2/) 

170. 

(2/) 

(2/) 

170 

(2/) 

(2/) 


151 

129 

107 


113 


127 


103 


$0.70 


SS 

139 

129 


149 

140 

119 

118 

(2/) 

(2/) 

133 

129 

(2/) 

(2/) 

146 

146 

(2/) 

(2/) 

151 

(2 /) 

(2/) 


153 
132 
(2 /) 


114 


118 


114 


$0.72 


(2 /) 
166 
154 
153 

(2/5 


(2/) 


157 

(1/1 

146 

124 

156 

129 

144 

119 

120 
159 
139 

(2 /) 

167 


143 

132 

163 

132 


105 


(2/) 


115 


$0,79 


Ohio 


Detroit, 

Mich. 


Eockford, 

HI. 


(Lob  Angeles, 

:  Calif. 


(2/) 

135 

131 

129 

(2/) 

168 

136 

160 

137 

167 

- 

123 

169 

149 

165 

(2/) 

140 

152 

129 

171 

135 

l4l 

122 

154 

177 

l64 

163 

170 

139 

l4o 

159 

147 

l6l 

126 

120 

130 

128 

130 

106 

102  (  (2/)  (  113 

(2/) 

(2 /) 

127 

161  (  144 

(2/) 

126 

112 

123 

(2 /) 

(2/) 

l4l 

137  1  164 

149 

161 

126 

121 

(2 /) 

124 

139 

(2/) 

134 

169 

146 

162 

122 

119 

145 

125 

lh2 

- 

(2/) 

159 

134 

_ 

- 

- 

(2/5 

147 

170 

138 

138 

160 

150 

159 

1 24 

118 

132 

(2/) 

(2/> 

165 

164 

176 

166 

182 

141 

140 

167 

146 

158 

126 

121 

(2 /) 

(2/) 

138 

158 

137 

167 

149 

165 

139 

121 

134 

122 

142 

116 

(2/5 

(2/) 

104 

128 

107 

107 

_  (2 /) 

110 

127 

(2/) 

102 

122 

118 

(2 /) 

116 

104 

(2/) 

103 

116 

80.69 

$0.91 

$0.94 

$0.68 

$0.79 

1/  Excluding  premium  pay  for  overtime  and  night  work. 
2/  Humber  of  workers  too  small  to  Justify  comparisons. 
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INDUSTRY  WAGE  STUDIES  BULLETINS 


The  following  bulletins,  issued  as  part  of  the  Bureau's  Industry 
Wage  Studies  Program,  are  available  (in  addition  to  local  tabulations 
described  in  the  Preface)* 

General 


Industry  Wage  Studies  -  A  Descriptive  Statement 
Appendix  A  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Metalworking 

Appendix  B  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Mining 

Appendix  C  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Apparel 

Appendix  D  -  Job  Descriptions  for  Wage  Studies  -  Electric  Light 

and  Power |  Warehousing  and  Storage 

Series  1  -  Occupational  Wap;o  Relationships 

No*  1  Machinery,  1945 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  1945 

3  Foundries,  1945 

4  Machine  Tools,  1945 

5  Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945 

Series  2  -  Wage  Structure 

No*  1  Machinery,  1945 

2  Machine  Tool  Accessories,  1945 

3  Machine  Tools,  1945 

4  Electroplating  and  Polishing,  1945 

5  Fabricated  Structural  Steel,  1945 

6  Iron  and  Steel  Forgings,  1945 

7  Sheet  Metal,  1945 

8  Foundries,  1945 

9  Small  Arms,  1945 

10  Aircraft  Engines  and  Parts,  1945 

11  Power  Boilers,  1945 

12  Goal  Mining ,  1945 

13  Office  Workers  -  Metalworking,  1945 

In  preparation 

Bakeries,  1945 

Communication  Equipment,  1945 

Cotton  Garments,  1945 

Department  and  Clothing  Stores,  1945 

Electric  Generating  and  Distribution  Equipment,  1945 

Electric  Light  and  Power,  1945 

Footwear,  1945 

Industrial  Chemicals,  1946 

Limited  Price  Variety  Stores,  1945 

Power  Laundries,  1945 

Radios,  1945 

Structural  Clay  Products,  1945 
Warehousing,  1945 
Wood  Fur nit ur c ,  19 45 


t 
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